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From the Edifor 


Democrats in the White House, Larry Meyer retires, | actually go out into the work force-- 


who ever would have thought? Definitely not George Bush, magazine majors, or my parents, that's for 


sure. 


Change. It seems to be the catch phrase, both for the country and for the magazine as well. 


It's what Robin M. Weare argues for in "Rape Roulette; Spinning the Chamber.” Aaron Cole writes of 


the personal change he experienced after narrowly escaping drug-smuggling charges in Greece. And 


it's the focus of our cover story, in "Bar Wars,” by Lori Hudson and Jennifer Schlocker. 


For myself, the change hits a little closer to home. When | first came to Long Beach, I didn't 


know what I wanted to be when I grew up. Oh sure, | had lots of romantic ideas-- photographer, writer; 


| even toyed with the idea of English major for a few minutes. But then | stumbled into a class hidden 


way down deep in the basement of the SSPA building, taught by a professor who seemed to know 


everything there possibly was to know about magazines. Through Larry Meyer, I learned to love the 


English language, to mold and sculpt it into coherent sentences and, most importantly, to get rid of the 


"be" verbs. So | thank him for all that he has taught me, and wish him good luck. 


As for myself, | can only wonder. I'm still here in this dank, dark basement. It's now 4:30 in 


the morning, and | haven't seen sunlight for a good Z0 hours. 


[have learned a great many things this semester; how to deal with a cranky, extremely funny 


managing editor, and how to harmonize to Beatles songs at 2:30 in the morning with the diehard staff. 


And I learned just how important this magazine really is, both to myself and to the dedicated staff who 


put so many hours into producing it. So | hope that when you read this, maybe for a moment, maybe for 


an hour or two, you really enjoy it, really appreciate everything we sacrificed to put it together. 


Because that would probably be the best gift that we, as magazine students, could give to Larry. 


Heather Dinsdale 
Editor in Chief 


It's pretty hard to be efficient without being obnoxious. --Kin Hubbard UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE @ 3 


Baseball 
Cards Hit the 
Big League 


by Cheryl Ichikawa 


onus “The Dutchman” 
Wagner, a Pittsburgh 
Pirates shortstop and 


avid non-smoker, demanded that the 
American Tobacco Company stop cir- 
culating his trading cardin 1910. Asa 
result of his actions, the controversial 
card is not only rare, but valuable. In 
March of this year, Wayne Gretzky 
and Bruce McNall of the Los Angeles 
Kings purchased a mint-condition 
Wagner, one of 40, for a record price 
of $451,000. 

Times have changed and so 
have trading card collectors. The 
grammar school kid has grown up, 
trading in baseball caps and cleats for 
three-piece suits and wingtips. While 
reasons people collect cards vary, 
one thing remains certain—profit 
potential cannot be ignored. 

As investors in the stock market 
and real estate felt the pinch of a 
slowing economy in the mid-to-late 
1980s, trading cards began to thrive 
both in popularity and profit. The so- 
called “poor man’s stock market” en- 
tered a new age, attracting not only 
kids, but adults as well. These adults, 
not all of whom even liked sports, 
began to invest in the hobby. 

In April 1990, Money maga- 
zine published a list of investment 
opportunities which included trad- 
ing cards among such investments as 
stocks, bonds, gold and silver. At 42.5 
percent compound annual return, 
rookie trading cards moved up to first 
place, surpassing corporate bonds by 
28.5 percent. 

At the age of 13, Sean Boil spent 
hours surfing the Santa Barbara coast- 
line. Although Boil had collected base- 
ball cards in the past, its importance 
paled in comparison. 

That same year, his friend Mercy 


Urre acquired a box of old baseball 
cards from his uncle. Visiting a local 
card shop, ready to make a deal, Boil 
noticed that “the owner seemed just a 
little too anxious to buy the cards.” 

Boil’s business sense shiftedinto 
high gear. He struck his own deal. 
For five dollars more than what the 
store owner offered, he bought the 
box of cards from Urre. 

Three years later, Boil read an 
article on the growing popularity of 
trading cards. Taking a renewed in- 
terest in the hobby, he discovered 
that his $205 investment, stashed 
somewhere in his closet, was now 
worth $15,000. 

The enormous return hooked 
not only Boil, but his father, Ed, as 
well. Together, they began combing 
local card shows. 

With the financial backing of 
his father, Boil, at 17, opened Grand 
Slam North on December 1, 1987. 
Four years later, Boil and his older 
brother, Greg, opened Grand Slam 
Junior near Humboldt University. 

Boil does not consider himself 
a profit-monger. He entered the trad- 
ing card business because the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, not because 
he wanted to make a lot of money. 
However, there are those in it exclu- 
sively for the profit, a main reason he 
recently left the business. 

“There’s just too much business 
involved nowadays,” he said. “Be- 
sides, it wasn’t fun anymore.” 

As a store owner, Boil watched 
many transitions take place in the 
business. Unfortunately, Boil said, one 
victim of this higher-quality, higher- 
priced hobby are those who have 
maintained it over the years—kids. 

“Iremember when bubble gum 
packs cost 25 cents,” Boil said. “Now 
they can cost six or seven dollars.” 

George Mitchell, 42-year-old 
owner of Allstar Sports Cards in 
Carson, California, agrees that “inves- 
tors have taken the fun out of the 
hobby.” Although in the trading card 
business for only five years, he has 
been an avid collector for more than 
half of his life. 

“I remember when collecting 


trading cards was fun,” Mitchell said. 
“The thrill was in holding a Lou Brock 
or a Duke Snider. Back then, it was 
the player that mattered.” 

Competition in the trading card 
business today is intense. Even more 
frustrating for Mitchell and other “true” 
owners is that most of their competi- 
tion comes from individuals who 
know almost nothing about sports, 
much less players. “Many of today’s 
shop owners got into the business 
because someone, somewhere, told 
them that they could make money 
selling cards,” he said. 

Although Dwayne Chikahiro, 
22, has only collected trading cards 
for a few years, he is hooked. Unlike 
some of his friends, Chikahiro’s mo- 
tives derived from his love of football 
and the Dallas Cowboys, nota lust for 
profit. His prized cards are Emmit 
Smith and Troy Aikman. Although 
both players are topping the “hot” 
list, Chikahiro contends that he would 
buy the cards “regardless of their go- 
ing price.” 

Scott Ogata, 24, also considers 
himself a “collector” at heart. Out of 
an interest in basketball and a desire 
to find a hobby worth passing on, 
Ogata began collecting in 1989 and 
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Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use for it. --Anonymous 


two years later, Ogata and his friends, 
Dwayne Hayashi and Eric Ige, found 
what investing was all about. 

They purchased approximately 
$700 worth of basketball cards: a case 
of 1990-91 Fleer, a case of 1990-91 
Hoops and a number of team sets. 
That same year the company, in an 
effort to satisfy the growing demand, 
changed their marketing strategy. 
Expanding their set from 132 cards to 
352 cards meant that not only was it 
harder to complete a set, but that 
more duplicates were in circulation. 
Along with discouraging many col- 
lectors Fleer, in the process, devalued 
not only their cards, but their reputa- 
tion as well. 

“We got burned bad. When 
David Robinson’s 1990-91 Fleer first 
hit the market it was worth $7,” Ogata 
said. “Now, it’s worth around two 
bucks. Never again, that was the first 
and last time for me.” 

Card overproduction has not 
only hurt collectors like Ogata; it also 
backlashes on the manufacturers. Yet, 
Fleer is not alone when it comes to 
overproduction. Both Topps and 
Donruss manufacturers employ the 
same strategies. Having lost many 
once-loyal customers to newer, higher 
quality brands like Classic, Upper 
Deck and Skybox, it is decreasing 
profit potential that forces them to 
make the changes. 

Not only have demographics 
and quality changed in baseball card 
collecting over the years, so have the 
means for handling and storing the 
precious commodity. Mint condition 
cards command up to 30 percent more 
than good condition cards. For this 
reason, serious investors take special 
care when it comes to their treasures. 
Scratches, bent corners or evidence 
of a careless eater can instantly lower 
a card by more than half of the origi- 
nal asking price. 

Regardless of maintenance or 
price, baseball cards will remain valu- 
able, if only for sentimental reasons. 
“As long as there are sports there will 
be fans,” Mitchell said. “Trading cards 
will always be worth something to 
someone.” 


Illustrations by Megumi Wallech 


Peace, 
Love and 
Vegetables 


by Stephanie Wallace 


utting squash and broc 
coli is not exactly the 
most exciting way to 


spenda Saturday night. A dozen orso 
Food Not Bombs volunteers, how- 
ever, do just that. 

Gathering ateach other’s houses 
around 6:30 p.m. they begin the 
weekly ritual. Huge pots of vegetables 
donated by the Long Beach Farmers 
Market fill the corners of the kitchen. 

The sound of running water 
envelopes the airas one helper rinses 
cabbage, eggplant and a myriad of 
vegetables. A colander of peppers 
bathe beneath the steady stream. 

At another station knives strike 
cutting boards. One helper cuts pota- 
toes while another peels and chops 
the onions. Musicblasting in the back- 
ground, the volunteers casually chat 
about the week’s events. 

Eventually, all their efforts cul- 
minate in one final step; mixing and 
matching the vegetables. Each pot 
simmers on the stove until the work- 
ers finish, ready to be reheated and 
served to homeless people the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

Food Not Bombs, a non-profit 
organization run by volunteers, pro- 
vides nearly 200 homeless people 
with vegetarian meals every Sunday 
afternoon in downtown Long Beach. 
Setting up tables in Lincoln Park at 
the corner of Pacific and Broadway, 
they serve stews, fresh fruits, bread 
and other food. 

Rob Henry, one of the founders 
of this Long Beach organization, 
moved out of his father’s house in 
1989 and found himself jobless and 
homeless. Six months later, he landed 
a job at 7-Eleven and moved in with 
his grandmother. 

Henry’s experience of surviv- 


ing without food or 
shelter gave him the idea of helping 
others in similar situations. He and 
two friends, Skot Odierno and Camille 
Ortanez, decided to form the group 
they then called Bread Not Bombs. 
Passing out fliers to attract interest, 
they held their first meeting in Janu- 
ary 1990 at a small, secluded park in 
Long Beach. Twenty volunteers 
showed up. Two weeks later they 
served food for the first time. After six 
months of serving food every other 
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week, they moved to Lincoln park 
location, marking the beginning of 
the weekly Sunday servings. 

A few months after its concep- 
tion, Bread Not Bombs changed its 
name to Food Not Bombs, the com- 
mon name of several groups across 
the country feeding the homeless. 
While protesting at the nuclear test 
site in Nevada, Odierno came in con- 
tact with a man from the San Fran- 
cisco group. He learned that accept- 
ing the name Food Not Bombs pro- 
vided a way for Long Beach volun- 
teers to associate with other similar 
groups. Despite the fact that they all 
share the same name, no central orga- 
nization presides over them. 

As the name implies, Food Not 
Bombs focuses not only on feeding 
the hungry, butalso on protesting that 
the United States government spends 
more money each year on defense 
programs than on food programs. 
According to Ortanez, the name Food 
Not Bombs stresses that feeding the 


homeless should be more important 
to the U.S. government than creating 
more weapons. 

The organization also works to 
eliminate food waste. According to 
Henry, most of the fruits and veg- 
etables donated by the Farmer's Mar- 
ket would be thrown away if Food 
Not Bombs did not collect them each 
week. The farmers cannot sell it the 
next day because it may be overripe. 
“It’s almost like we’re recycling [it],” 
Henry said. 

Papa Jon’s Natural Foods in 
Long Beach donates food with ex- 
pired dates, such as yogurt, tortilla 
chips or vitamins. Though the food is 
still edible, legally they must take it 
off the shelf. 

Even though these markets 
donate their share, greater amounts 
from larger stores are still thrown 
away. Rather than allowing home- 
less people to gather and eat the 
discarded food, Long Beach Munici- 
pal Code 8.60.13 prohibits refuse re- 
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moval from trash receptacles. 

The homeless from all over Los 
Angeles and Orange County find their 
way to Lincoln Park. Food Not Bombs 
volunteers arrive and begin setting 
up three portable tables, along with 
the heavy pots of food. 

Lines of people have already 
formed but they must wait while 
dishes, washing bins and water con- 
tainers are emptied from the truck. 

At one o’clock the serving be- 
gins. One by one the hungry crowd 
picks up plates and make their way 
across the serving tables. At the first 
stop, volunteers scoop white rice onto 
plates. Nextthey dish out potato stew, 


‘Italian vegetables and a mixture of 


cooked greens. Farther down the line, 
volunteers heap beans onto the last 
visible part of their plates. 

As the diners grab bread and 
salad, their eyes light up at the con- 
tainers of tortilla chips and cookies 
and crates of fruit. Plates overflow- 
ing, they stop for ice water, then find 
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Hamburger Henry's, facing Roycroft 


4612 BE. 2nd St., Long Beach, CA 90803 


We will either find a way, or make one. --Hannibal 


a place to sitand relax with their food. 

People of all ages and race 
gather around the park, chatting away 
the afternoon. A woman and her 
baby settle in the shade while three 
young men with backpacks stretch 
out on the warm grass. Little children 
run around playing while their par- 
ents slowly finish their meals. 

The atmosphere depicts exactly 
what Food Not Bombs founders 
hoped for. “It’s like we’re having a 
picnic,” Henry said, “and these are all 
our friends we've invited.” 

Anotherunique elementsetting 
Food Not Bombs apart from other 
organizations that feed the homeless 
is serving vegetarian meals. Numer- 
ous reasons lie behind this choice. 
According to Jeff Larson, a volunteer 
and California State University, Long 
Beach student, many chemicals, hor- 
mones and antibiotics go into the 
production of meats. Cows consume 
21.4 pounds of protein to produce 
one pound of beef protein suitable 
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forhuman consumption, 
a fact Food Not Bombs finds waste- 
ful. They also feel that people benefit 
physically from the vegetarian meals. 

“People on the streets,” said 
Dana, ahomeless woman, “they don’t 
get nutrition.” 

However, Pierre, from Santa 
Ana, does not appreciate the vegetar- 
ian meals. “They want to give me 
some rabbit food,” he said. “I want 
some meat.” 

Volunteer Deborah Nelson, a 
CSULB student, believes Food Not 
Bombs performs a vital service. 
“There’s enough food on this earth to 
feed everyone,” she said. 

Nelson said anyone could be- 
come homeless. She feels the public 
does notunderstand that many home- 
less are educated and at one time 
held high paying jobs. 

Malia Ribeiro, a 14-year-old 
sophomore at Lakewood High 
School, heard of Food Not Bombs 
through a flier. She volunteered right 


away. “[They] need 
people to help them,” she said. 

Food Not Bombs wants to start 
serving more than once a week, but 
serving on weekdays may cause prob- 
lems. Odierno remembers the par- 
ticular Wednesday a police officer 
approached them andsaid they could 
not serve during the week because 
the mayor could see them. He said 
Sundays were okay, because fewer 
people spend time in downtown Long 
Beach on the weekends. “Out ofsight, 
out of mind,” Odierno said, summing 
up the officer’s attitude. 

Whether or not they actually 
begin serving food more frequently, 
the three founders agree that Food 
Not Bombs significantly impacts the 
lives of local homeless people. Ac- 
cording to Henry, creating the orga- 
nization taught him that accomplish- 
ing change is possible. “It’s not even 
that hard,” he said. “We just serve 
once a week, but once a week makes 
a big difference.” 
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How Not to 
Make a 


Career Out 
of Finding 
One 


by Michelle R. Miller 


e classified section of 

the Los Angeles Times 

covered the carpet, 
spread out in perfect order. Susan lay 
sprawled on the floor, red magic 
marker in hand, smearing red X’s and 
O’s on the newsprint. 

“I sent out more than 200 re- 
sumes since May," Susan moaned. “I 
am beginning to wonder if I will ever 
find a job.” 

Like many college graduates, 
Susan’s life-style has changed little 
since leaving school. “Why didI even 
bother to go to college if I’m just 
going to wait tables the rest of my 
life?” she sighed. “Everyone tells me I 
need more experience, but where 
will I get it if no one will hire me?” 


2038 East 4th ST. 
Long Beach, CA 
90814, near Cherry 
310 430 3379 
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With her engineering degree, 
Susan thought she could not go 
wrong. But someone forgot to tell 
her what the “real world” expected. 

Lisa Miller, a recent accounting 
graduate, found her job through the 
Career Development Center’s On- 
Campus Interviews. “It made it much 
easier than [sending] resumes blindly 
to people,” she said. 

The Center offers many services. 
Starting the first week of every semes- 
ter, employees give workshops on 
topics related to the working world, 
helping students receive the “hands 
on” techniques necessary for making 
career decisions. 

Some of the workshops include 
how to apply to graduate or profes- 
sional school, career planning, re- 
sume writing and interviewing tech- 
niques. Most workshops, offered once 
a month, run at various times. The 
center offers vocational testing and 
the Career Resource Room has an 
extensive collection of careerandem- 
ployer information. 

Sally Cardenas, assistant direc- 
tor and head of the Cooperative Edu- 
cation program, recommends intern- 
ships for experience. She said they 
make students stronger interview can- 
didates after graduation. Participat- 


Outrageous 
Condom 
Shop 


WRAP 


ing students may receive a maximum 
six units of academic credit. 

Some students turn the intern- 
ships into full- or part-time positions 
after graduation. “We discourage 
that,” Cardenas said. The internship 
experience is meant to be short term, 
not permanent. Involving students 
early in their college career gives them 
the opportunity to work as many in- 
ternships as possible. The Center 
frowns on students coming in hoping 
to get a full-time job somewhere. “It 
does happen,” Cardenas said, “but 
we don’t advertise it that way.” 

_ “Students need to realize the 
Career Development Center can do 
other things for them in the place- 
ment area,” said Betty Schmicker- 
Black, assistant director and head of 
the On-Campus Recruiting Program. 
“Sometimes the hardest thing for 
people to learn is to look for a job 
based on what they are looking for.” 

The Cooperative Education pro- 
gram provides internships to second 

CDC continued on pg 38 
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I never think of the future. It comes soon enough. --Einstein 
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READYING YOUTH FOR THE FUTURE 


Edison’s electrical wires cross its 
50,000-square-mile service territory 
like threads, weaving together more 
than 800 diverse communities in 
Central and Southern California. 
Similarly, we see education as the 
thread connecting the present with 
the future. 


Education teaches today’s young 
people the skills they'll need to 
become master weavers crafting a 
better tomorrow. A strong, healthy 
educational system is essential for 
children to create a fabric of quality 
community life in the years ahead. 


That’s why, for more than 30 years, 
we’ve dedicated time, talent and 
money in support of readying youth for 
the future. We urge all to join us in 
this pursuit. What better way to have a 
positive impact than to help educate 
young people and strengthen the 
thread that links the present and the 
future. 


e Educational Advisory e Matching Gift Program ¢ Thomas Edison’s 
Council e Language Connection Invention Factory 

e Edison Scholarship e Science Connection ¢ California Museum of 
Programs e Think Earth Science and Industry 

e Student Mentoring e Save Energy at School e Employee-Sponsored 

e STEP-UP e Safety Education Educational Programs 


For information about any of these programs, contact: 


Southern California Edison 
Educational Services 
P.O. Box 800 
Rosemead, California 91770 
818/302-0248 
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Southern California Edison 
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My, ay 


ne out of every six 

women attending a 

college or university 

has been raped or the target of an 

attempted rape, according to Dr. Mary 

Koss of the University of Arizona. 

Rapes happen to women attending 

every campus, including California 

State University, Long Beach. Most of 

these are acquaintance rapes, where 

the victim knew her attacker before 
the assault. 

“Every week we see a number 
of victims who are raped on college 
campuses, generally by someone they 
know,” said Aileen Adams, legal coun- 
selor for the Rape Treatment Center 
at Santa Monica Hospital. Adams is 
co-author of Sexual Assault on Cam- 
pus: What Colleges Can Do, a paper- 
back book on the results of the Koss 
and other studies. 

No one can be sure, of course, 
whether those one-in-six odds apply 
to women here at CSULB. The official 
figures report one rape each year 
since 1988, excluding 1990, when 
none were reported. So far this year, 
three have been reported. But official 
reports can be deceiving, said Public 
Safety Sergeant Jerry Prieto. 

“If you talk to administration, 
they’ll say we have no problem,” 
Prieto said. “Ifyou talk to the Women’s 
Resource Center, they’ll say we do 
have a problem. If you talk to me, I'll 
say we definitely have a problem. We 
have two problems: one, we have 
rape; but two, nobody reports it.” 

At most, 10 percent of all ac- 
quaintance rapes are reported, ac- 
cording to Julie Dodge, executive di- 
rector of the Sexual Assault Crisis 
Agency in Long Beach. “I would be 
surprised if it’s that high,” she added. 

“I think there’s still a very gen- 
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eral attitude that somehow women 
invite rape and that it’s up to them to 
do something about it,” said Theresa 
Abts, coordinator for the Women’s 
Resource Center at CSULB. “And I 
think thatit’s particularly strong when 
we talk about date rape.” 

Koss’s study in 1986, the first 
large-scale study of campus rape, 
showed how common rape was for 
women attending universities and 
colleges. She sent questionnaires to 
more than 6000 men and women 
attending campuses across the coun- 
try. The questionnaire never used the 
word “rape;” instead, itasked women 
if they had ever been forced to have 
sex against their will, and men if they 
had ever forced a woman to have sex 
with them. The study found that one 
of every six college women had been 
raped or subjected to an attempted 
rape during the previous year, and 
one out of every 15 college men had 
raped orattempted to rape during the 
same period. 

Acquaintance rape causes its 
victims severe and long-lasting harm, 
according to the Koss study. Those 
who were raped by an acquaintance 
reported the same amount of psy- 
chological impact as victims of un- 
knownattackers. The results showed 
that 30 percent of rape victims con- 
sidered suicide after the incident, 
whether or not they knew what hap- 
pened to them was rape. “Acquain- 
tance rape is just as devastating as a 
stranger rape, sometimes even more 
so,” Adams said. “The impact is long- 
lasting and devastating, and I think 
there needs to be a wider recognition 
that this is the most serious of all 
violent crimes, and the impactis very, 
very great.” 

A rapist often rapes not out of 


Rape Roulcttec: 


pinning the Charlo? 


Rotin M. Weare 


lust but rage. “[There’s] the attitude 
that once you get a man turned on, 
there isn’t anything he can do but — 
so you just have to submit,” said Bar- 
bara Bragonier, who teaches a class 
tiled “Women and Their Bodies.” 
“From an anatomical, physiological 
point of view, it’s never too late for a 
male to stop his response.... There is 
no justifiable reason for a man to 
force himself on a woman for his 
sexual satisfaction.” 

Adams said rape is about power 
and violence — not sex. Miscommu- 
nication also plays a major role. “Men 
too often feel that because a woman 
dresses in a certain way or has some- 
thing to drink or goes to a guy’s 
apartment...she’s consenting to have 
sex,” Adams said. “[But] women state 
very strongly that’s not the case.” 

“If I knew why men rape, we 
could stop rape,” Prieto said. “They 
say it’s because they want to domi- 
nate awoman. Do you have to rape a 
woman to dominate her? They want 
toshow they’re stronger. Do you have 
to rape a woman to show you’restron- 
ger? No...I can’t understand how a 
man can get pleasure out of raping a 
woman who doesn’t want him, who 
gets disgustingly sick to the touch of 
a rapist. How can any man get plea- 
sure out of that?” 

The standard advice on avoid- 
ing rape — stay in brightly-lit areas 
and away from shrubbery, carry your 
keys in your hand, do not go out at 
night --- refers to stranger rape and is 
not much help for avoiding acquain- 
tance rape. Robin Warshaw authored 
I Never Called it Rape: the Ms. Report 
on Recognizing, Fighting and Sur- 
viving Date and Acquaintance Rape. 
She offers these suggestions onavoid- 
ing date rape: make it clear if you do 
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not want sex, carry enough money to 
get home by yourself, pay your own 
way the first time and trust any feel- 
ings of alarm you may have instead 
of trying to be “fair” and ignoring 
them. College womenare mostlikely 
to be raped during their first semes- 
ter, when they do not know the cam- 
pusand often attend parties and drink 
heavily, according to Warshaw. 
Prieto said that 85 percent of all 
date rape is committed on the first 
date. “Double-date 
the first time; don’t 


Victims can call the hotlines pro- 
vided by the Long Beach Sexual Crisis 
Agency and the RTC. They can also 
visit the Women’s Resource Center on 
campus to talk or seek support, 
whether the rape happened five min- 
utes or five years ago. 

“We can offer a supportive at- 
mosphere for her to be in if she wants 
to talk,” Abts said. “We can listen. This 
isa safe place.... We canletherknow, 
basically, what she can do, and we 


many men as possible at one time. He 
excludes women from these discus- 
sions so the men can talk honestly 
about their feelings and experiences. 
“The groups of men that are 
willing to listen to me are not the 
groups that I want,” Prieto said. “I 
wantthe guys that don’t wantto listen 
to me.... If I get to one guy in each 
session that I do, that’s enough. One 
guy, ata fraternity party, could stop a 
rape, can stop a girl from being taken 
advantage of. One 

guy ona football [or] 


be left alone with 
this guy,” he said. 
“Keep alcohol and 
narcotics com- 
pletely away from 
the first three or 
four dates, because 
alcoholand narcot- 
ics have atendency 
to make a guy act 
stupid.” Above all, 
when the breath- 
ing gets hot and 
heavy, Prieto 
warned, make sure 
the man under- 
stands that “no” 
means no. 
Women can 
sometimes thwart 
autteduciksestesie 
Warshaw recom- 
mends, when prac- 
tical, yelling, run- 


Ul ask him, “Now, how do 
you (ecl?” He says, 
why"d you pick on me?’ The 
same %aAsoh A wah picks on 
a woman. | want you to (cel 


how a woman would feel.” 


“Well 


baseball team, can 
change the attitude 
of that team. 

oa COMe 
down off the wall, 
and I curse the hell 
out of these guys. I 
make them uncom- 
fortable. A guy 
wants to argue with 
me, I’ll jump in his 
face... I will attack 
him. I will make him 
feel like he is help- 
less. And after I’m 
done, I'll ask him, 
‘Now how do you 
feel?’ He says, ‘Well, 
why’d you pick on 
me? The same rea- 
son a man picks on 
awoman.Iwantyou 
to feelhowa woman 
would feel.” 


ning away, using 
conversation to 
stall for time or destroying the rapist’s 
idea of “seduction” with bizarre be- 
havior. She recalled a woman who 
foiled a rape attempt by feigning an 
attack ofhysterics, pretending to hal- 
lucinate that trees were coming after 
her. Fifteen minutes later, the man 
gave up, started the car and drove 
her home. 

After a rape has happened on 
campus, Bragonier recommends no- 
tifying both Public Safety and the 
Long Beach police. Next she urges 
the victim to go to a hospital emer- 
gency room fortreatmentand to have 
evidence collected, such as semen, 
body hairs, vaginal tears and bruises. 


can provide her with support in a 
nurturing, non-judgmental atmo- 
sphere.” The Center can advise the 
student what she can do and refer her 
to medical assistance and counseling. 

“First part of the healing pro- 
cess is when you start to admit it 
happened,” Prieto said. “Don’t deny it 
happened. It happened to you, you 
had nothing to do with it, let’s try and 
work through it.” 

Prieto believes education is the 
key to ending acquaintance rape. For 
four years now, he has been giving 
what he calls “frank, open, to-the- 
point discussions” to fraternities and 
athletic groups in order to reach as 


For his work, 
the CSULB women's 
studies department gave Prieto a Man 
of the Year award this spring. He has 
appeared on many talk shows includ- 
ing Donahue. 

“My very first class that I gave 
four years ago, that kept me going,” 
he said. “Because after my class, some 
kid came up to my car, waited for me, 
and he was crying when I got to him. 
I thought he was a victim of child 
abuse, I thought his sister was raped 
or something. But he told me that 
what I had just said, by my definition, 
he raped a girl last semester or the 
semester before. He didn’t know he 
had raped the girl.” 

Prieto criticized the CSULB ad- 


a 


What does not destroy me, makes me strong. --Neitzsche 
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ministration for their attitude regard- 
ing acquaintance rape. 

“The trouble is that administra- 
tors on this campus don’t feel the 
pressure when a rape occurs, [like] 
the pressure that comes when a com- 
puter is taken,” he said. 


“The administrators on this 
campus should make it mandatory 
that all sports teams, all fraternities, 
must have all their members in sexual 
assault or sexual awareness classes 
before they get any funds,” he said. 
“They should make sexual assault, 


sexual awareness classes part of Uni- 
versity 100.” 

The more students know about 
acquaintance rape, the less likely it is 
to happen to her. Until then, women 
getting an education will have to face 
odds of one out of six.-- 
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Two=wheelin’ Down The Gol d 
by George Whiteman 


hat July morn 

ing, Javier 

Flemate 

jumped on his red, 21-speed 
Cannondale bicycle at the northern 
end of the Golden Gate Bridge. The 
30-year-old electrical engineer ped- 
aled south under a gray sky, a cold 
wind pulverizing his windbreaker. 
Etched across his determined face 
was a look that seemed to boast, 
“Greg Lemond Can Kiss My Ass!” 
Reaching the bridge’s end, he smiled 
and screamed into the misty 
air, “Only 500 miles to go!” 

Flashes of Victorian § 
houses inSanFrancisco, wind { 
sculptured dunes at Pismo | 
Beach, and finally, a retired 
sea dinosaur resting in Long § 
Beach Harbor — all faced 
Flemate in his travels along | 
the Pacific Coast via bike | 
route. 

The popular trail attracts 
both avid cyclists and week- 
end warriors. Tracing High- | 
way 1, it occasionally merges § 
with portions of the 101 and | 
passes through California ° 
coastal towns. From Malibu, 
it follows Pacific Coast Highway, 
coming within blocks of the Califor- 
nia State University, Long Beach 
campus. 

After a July layoff from 
Rockwell International, Flemate 
loaded his bike onto his brother’s 
car and headed north. Taking ad- 
vantage of his newly acquired free 
time, he set out for a five-day ride 
down the coast. 

Outside San Francisco, he ped- 
aled along Carmel’s coast before 
heading inland to the lower eleva- 
tions of Big Sur. Located near the 


northwest corner of the Los Padres 
National Forest, the town provided a 
brief escape from the coastal atmo- 
sphere. A stretch of giant Redwoods 
shadowed him for three miles. Crisp 
forest air filled his lungs, an energetic 
high preparing him for the steep 
climb ahead. 


Once past Big Sur’s summit, 


Flemate raced 40 mph downhill, try- 
ing to reach San Simeon before night- 
fall. A tailwind helped him steady the 
bike along the narrow highway. With 


an occasional glance to his right, he 
spotted isolated stretches of beach 
beneath the jagged, weather-beaten 
cliffs, nature’s barbed wire. 

Summer’s pink, white and yel- 
low wildflowers swayed amid the 
green shrubbery, contrasting the vio- 
lent waves slamming into rocks 
rooted below. 

But the setting sun beat Flemate. 
The vigorous hills slowed him down 
and darkness forced him to hitch a 
ride at a small pit stop of a town 
named Lucia. Disappointed, he rode 
the final 25 miles to San Simeon ina 


Volvo station wagon. 

Big Sur’s roller coaster hills 
seem to make Iron-Man conditioning 
a prerequisite for this trip. Forty-six- 
year-old cyclist Paul Alloway, dis- 
agreed. “If you’re out of shape, you'll 
feel it the first couple of days,” he 
said. “Butas long as you set your own 
pace, you'll get used to it.” 

Despite tendinitis in both knees, 
Alloway frequently travels the Pacific 
Coast. He has pedaled from Portland, 
Oregon to Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia and, most recently, to 
San Francisco from Hunting- 
ton Beach. 

Leg cramps, sore knees 
and saddle burns are the most 
common injuries associated 
with long-distance cycling. 
Proper seat adjustment is the 
best deterrent against such 
aches and pains. 

A decent bike is the 
major necessity for the trip. 
They range from 15 to 21 
gears, giving the cyclist a 
broad range to choose from. 
Low, hard gears work best on 
downhill legs and high, easy 
gears minimize steep inclines. 

Most bikes weigh be- 
tween 23 and 30 pounds without sup- 
plies. Added weight disrupts normal 
balance and creates extra friction be- 
tween the road and tires, making ped- 
aling difficult. 

Food and water top the list of 
essential supplies. Snacks high in car- 
bohydrates, like granola bars, give 
the cyclist an energy boost on the 
road. A day’s ride requires atleast two 
one-quart water bottles, to prevent 
dehydration while traveling water- 
less areas. 

Basic bike gear consists of a 
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rearview mirror, air pump, spare 
tubes, patch kit, an Allen wrench and 
a flathead screwdriver. Proper cloth- 
ing such as brightly colored wind- 
breakers, helmets, change of clothes, 
and cycling shorts, rounds out the kit. 

The cyclist also needs naviga- 
tional material. Most carry a copy of 
Bicycling the Pacific Coast by Tom 
Kirkland and Vicki Spring. “It’s the 
bicyclist’s bible,” said cyclist Juergen 
Schaffarz, noting that every rider he 
met carried one. Word of mouth about 
this bike trip summoned Schaffarz 
from his home in Germany. During 
an August vacation, the 25-year-old 
physical education teacher flew to 
San Francisco, bought his mountain 
bike at a local bike shop and hit the 
10-day trail to Long Beach. 

Both authors cycled round trip 
from Canada to Mexico several times, 
putting together every detail needed 
toride the Pacific Coast route. Written 
for the budgeting cyclist, the book 
displays maps that give precise mile- 
age and terrain description. It also 
pinpoints water stops, restrooms, 
stores, hostels, campsites and points 
of interest. “Without it, I would have 
been dead,” Flemate said. 

The total cost of the trip is deter- 
mined by the number of days it takes 
to ride. Campsites charge about $3 
per night; hostels, between $12-$15; 
and motels, an average of $30. 

Taking the motel route, 
Flemate’s five-day trip cost $250. A 
comfortable bed every night enabled 
him to wake up fresh and ready to 
ride his 100-mile-per-day quota. 

Schaffarz camped out during 
his trip, enjoying a 14-day trip on the 
same amount of money. He remem- 
bers sleeping under the stars one night 
at a Kirk Creek campground when 


»edalin= 


1 den Coast 


something grazed his arm. Startled, 
he opened his eyes to meet those ofa 
raccoon. He scared it off and eventu- 
ally drifted back to sleep. The next 
morning, Schaffarz found the front 
saddlebag on his bike unfastened. 
The little masked creature had ripped 
him off, stealing a big bag of peanuts 
and a banana. 

“I like [camping out] because 
you meet good friends and you are 
closer to nature,” Schaffarz said. “At 
the campsites, everybody shares sto- 
ries about their trip.” 

Back on the trail, the cyclist 
battles weather, endurance and acro- 
batic Winnebago drivers trying to eat, 
talk to the wife, smoke a cigar and 
spank the kids all at the same time. 
Weather plays a major role when plan- 
ning to ride the Pacific Coast. 

Coastal winds blow naturally 
north to south. Welcomed by the 
south-bound cyclist, wind is the ma- 
jor reason most riders plan trips head- 
ing down the coast. Northbounders 
front a stiff wind. 

Fog, on the other hand, plays 
the role of a sun-shielding friend as 
well as a dangerous enemy, covering 
riders from the view of passing ve- 


‘hicles. Roads can also turn danger- 


ous. Roomy shoulders may erode into 
a narrow asphalt path like at the 
Devil's Slide Headland area. Ten miles 
south of the San Francisco County 
line, this three-mile portion of High- 
way 1 forces cyclists to do a tight rope 
act, leaving cold Pacific waters as 
their only safety net more than 200 
feet below. 

Rain softens huge sections of 
Highway 1 each year that eventually 
slip into the ocean near the cliffs of 
Malibu and Devil’s Slide. “This is one 
area I dread,” Paul Alloway said. He 


Self-conquest is the greatest of victories. --Plato 
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cringed, remembering how he 
stopped at times to walk his bike. 

Once through the Devil’s Slide 
area, cyclists breathe easier but must 
brace themselves as road-hogging 18- 
wheelers whizby. When passing, they 
create a heavy draft and actually pull 
the bicycle into the center of the road. 
Early morning riding is the best way 
to avoid traffic. 

Tracing the coastline between 
Monterey and Carmel, Shaffarz rode 
down the panoramic 17-mile drive. 
Bare, rugged cliffs towered over hun- 
gry seagulls, waiting at water’s edge, 
anticipating any food the ocean’s 


. waves may spit their way. 


Entering San Simeon, cyclists 
can check out Hearst Castle visitor 
center free of charge. Riders wishing 
to explore the castle itself must ar- 
range fora two-hour tour in advance. 

Farther down the coast in Santa 
Barbara, Schaffarz was invited to din- 
ner at the 200-year-old Santa Barbara 
Mission by a fellow cyclist. “This was 
one of the highlights of the trip for 
me,” Schaffarz said of his dinner with 
the local homeless people. 

Aside from a tired body and an 
improved heart rate, the Pacific Coast 
cyclist hopes to return with many 
memories. Most riders usually keep a 
trip log or journal, jotting down notes 
throughout their adventures. 

Flemate now laughs as he reads 
his very first log entry. He stood there 
staring into a gray sky, hoping a pro- 
found statement would take him hos- 
tage. Realizing that Mark Twain had 
already coined the phrase “The cold- 
est winter I ever spent was my sum- 
mer in San Francisco,” he quickly 
scribbled a sentence. Paraphrasing 
Twain in three words, he wrote down, 
“Shit it’s Cold.” © 
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BAR WARS 


Itis 10:30 Friday night. Dozens 
of partiers snake around the building 
waiting for a chance to enter the mi- 
asmic throng pulsating inside. Itis the 
in-crowd doing what they do best. 
Like lemmings, they look to leap into 
the latest craze. 

Ever since Live Bait opened its 
doors in August, eager patrons have 
endured these two-hour lines Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. But 
why wait when they could drive one 
block south to Barwinkles and walk 
right in? After all, both offer beer, 
music and a dance floor. 

What is hot in the bar scene 
changes as often as people’s minds. 
From drink specials and theme nights, 
to free T-shirts and cash prizes, local 
watering holes compete for business 
in an ongoing “battle of the bars.” 

As droves of partiers descend 


Dancer Aiza Frehm gets down at Bobby McGee's 


Photos by Amil Steiner 


BY 
JENNIFERISGHUOCKER 


upon Live Bait as though responding 
to some deep -rooted genetic im- 
pulse, other major bars in the Califor- 
nia State University, Long Beach area 
are fighting for the college crowd. 

Barwinkles’ pizza chef Jody 
Herman confessed that competition 
for customers is stiff. He said that 
Barwinkles gives complementary 
pizza coupons to fraternities and other 
groups in order to draw in customers. 
Herman, who makes tips only off 
pizzas thathe sells ruefully admitted, 
“One night I made 25 large pizzas and 
they were all free.” 

Barwinkles’ head bartender, 
Earl Sitton, has also been making less 
money. “Lately my tips are about $30 
to $40 less than usual,” he said. 

Bobby McGee’s, another local 
bar feeling the pinch of Live Bait, has 
resorted to a flashing mobile mar- 


quee that cruises Pacific Coast High- 
way and parking lots of rival bars to 
lure patrons and advertise specials. 

When bartender Stacy Cook first 
started working at Second Street's 
Bayshore Saloon two years ago, she 
remembered having two bartenders, 
two bouncers and one barback on 
Thursdays — typically a big party 
night. Now on Thursdays they only 
have one bartender, one barback and 
no bouncer. “We can’t afford a 
bouncer and we don’t need another 
bartender,” Cook said, while clean- 
ing the dust off a Smirnoff bottle. “It’s 
just too slow.” 

With competition tough, calcu- 
lated promotions comprise the bulk 
of advertising. A tactic widely used to 
reel in customers — especially col- 
lege students — is the absence of a 
cover charge. After Live Bait adopted 


Moose's bartenders race to quench the masses 
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a “no-cover,” Bobby McGee’s 
dropped theirs in hopes of obtaining 
a slice of the college-age pie. 
Barwinkles, however, waives their 
$3 cover every night only for stu- 
dents with a valid school I.D. 

Despite the trend, Trent Esperti, 
manager and co-owner of Barwinkles, 
does not believe that discounting au- 
tomatically draws customers. “I'd 
rather create a better place where 
people want to go and where $3 isn’t 
a factor. We have a joke here at 
Barwinkles,” Esperti said. “We used 
to be the lowest cover, but now we're 
the only cover.” 

Musical format plays a crucial 
role in the success of mostbars. Shawn 
Muldoon, 29-year-old bar-goer who 
frequented Barwinkles before Live 
Bait opened, credited music as a ma- 
jor factor in deciding where to party. 
“Even though Barwinkles has a 
deejay, it seems like they have a four- 
hour tape that plays every night,” he 
said. “Every time I went there, they 
played the same music. It always felt 
like I'd been there before. Usually I 
will not waitin line fora bar,” Muldoon 
added, who waited a half hour to get 
into Live Bait. “But it’s worth it.” 

Muldoon applauded Live Bait’s 
musical menu of classic rock, con- 
temporary country and the exclusion 
of rap. “Live Bait’s music is different 
— that’s the main reason I go there.” 

Live Bait manager Darrell 
Goldman refuses to bow down to the 
competition’s common mixture of 
funk, techno and Top 40. “It’s so 
redundant,” he said. “For the last 10 
years, all I can remember is clubs 
[playing] the same crap.” 

Theme nights also tend to draw 
customers, accommodating patrons 
who want more than just parking it 
on a bar stool. Bobby McGee’s intro- 
duced country-night football to en- 
tice the Monday night pigskin fanat- 
ics to stay for country western danc- 
ing. Those short on cash might con- 
sider a trip to Live Bait on Tuesdays, 
where the daring can “sing in the 
shower.” One crooner, who won the 
$100 grand prize for singing 
Madonna’s “Burning Up,” described 
the act as “easy, easy money!” 
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Hoping to attract a “more afflu- 
ent” crowd, Barwinkles converted its 
second floor to a membership club. 
The Shark Tank Cafe offers billiards 
and live blues music as an escape 
from the drinking and dancing main- 
stream. “We're trying to class our place 
up and really take care of the guests 
that come in,” Esperti said. 

Though some managers insist 
that Live Bait has not affected their 
business, the absence of long lines 
outside their clubs, or any line for that 
matter, suggests otherwise. A door- 
man at Bobby McGee’s said that un- 
less a large party arrives at once, they 
“never” have a wait. 

Karen Lindsay, a 21-year-old 
California State University, Long 
Beach student, chose not to endure 
the 45-minute wait at Live Bait one 
night and went with her friends to 
what she termed as the “spill-over 
bars” — Bobby McGee’s and 
Barwinkles. “It was so dead...it was a 
joke!” Lindsay said. “If those manag- 
ers are telling you that Live Bait has 
not affected them, [they’re wrong].” 

Dave Johnson and Nancy 
Burkhard stepped into Barwinkles 
for happy hour, but left immediately. 
“There was no one there,” Johnson 
said. “We were looking forsome place 
livelier.” 

Burkhard agreed. “It felt tense,” 
she said, “and definitely not a fun 
place to be.” 

Not impressed with gimmicks 
and giveaways, Cari Cutliffand Helen 
Gonzalez, 21-year-old CSULB stu- 
dents, agreed that popularity influ- 
ences their choice in bars. They fol- 
low the crowd and party only at the 
“happening” places. Cutliff and 
Gonzalez identify Live Bait as Long 
Beach’s most current “happening” 
place. 

For them and many others, the 
bar offers more than just the conven- 
tional drinking and dancing. Sand- 
court volleyball, diving for dollars 
and velcro wall jumping create an 
atmosphere of active recreation. 

Being the forerunner in the bar 
scene race is an important element in 
Live Bait’s whole concept for success. 
“We don’t want to be just a bar,” 


Goldman said. “We want to be every- 
thing for everybody.” 

Goldman prides himself on pro- 
moting a bar with a different feel. 
“We're taking it back to a ’60s 
attitude...to where you can be free.” 
He added that stringent rules and 
regulations, usually imposed by other 
establishments, are absentat Live Bait. 
They do not enforce a dress code, 
and patrons are encouraged to dance 
on the railings, throw peanut shells 
on the cement floor and rest their 
weary feet on the Toyota and 
Volkswagen seats outlining the 600- 
person capacity room. 

Randy Raider, a 29-year-old 
medical supply sales manager, likes 
the atmosphere. “It’s real wild— any- 
thing goes,” he said. “It’s like no place 
I’ve been in my life.” 

Bobby McGee’s doorman ac- 
knowledged that new bars tend to 
lure the majority of the business. “You 
gotta wait for the burnout,” he said, 
alluding to the magnetic power of 
newness. 

Esperti said that the only disad- 
vantage Barwinkles faces is the fact 
that they have been in business for 
five years. “Right now Live Bait is 
hot,” he said, “but in a year from now, 
are they gonna still have those same 
people?” 

Fred Gomez, manager at 
Acapulco, agreed that the “new place 
in town” always has a big impact on 
other competing businesses. He ad- 
mits to losing customers to Live Bait, 
but added “give it 30 or 60 more days 
and [the novelty] will wear off.” 

But what will happen when 
Live Bait’s sizzle grows cold? “Then 
we go to the next phase,” Goldman 
said. “Bars can’t afford to stay the 
same.” 

Eric Leitstein, manager of the 
newly opened Moose McGillicuddy’s, 
voices no intimidation in being Long 
Beach’s newest arrival. He does not 
agree with the 30-to-60 day proba- 
tion period either. “I think once people 
come in and see what we're all about, 
they’ll come back,” he said. In the 
next round of the battle of the bars, 
Leitstein said, “They’re going to be 
competing with us.” 


A little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest men. --Anonymous 


Partiers at Live Bait sweat off their buzz on the dance floor. 
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REHASHING MAY SUMMER VACATION 


BY AARON COLE 


s the train screeched to 

A a halt, we popped our 

heads through the 
compartment window, checking out 
the action. Hundreds of backpack- 
ers, most grimy from the haul south, 
squeezed their way forward through 
the narrow hallway. Lugging packs, 
we worked our way toward the infor- 
mation booth. A large sign in black 
bold letters read: Brindisi. This is the 
place, \thought. The last stop in Italy 
before sailing to Greece. 

Just one month earlier our en- 
tourage, consisting of one worldly 
German gypsy and two American 
collegiate types, assembled in Munich, 
Germany. Eric and I, the American 
dudes, had completed our freshmen 
year and were ready for a summer 
fling in Europe. It seemed so inno- 
cent. Two 19-year-old pups explor- 
ing different cultures, challenging a 
new continent. Nothing could stop 
us, nothing could go wrong. 

After exploring Holland, France 
and Spain,we spent a few stein-filled 
days hanging outat beer gardens and 
smoking earth pipes in the park. Feel- 
ing restless, we decided it was time to 
move on. 

Greece beckonedus. Untilnow 
the islands of paradise, with beautiful 
beaches, crystal-clear waters and the 
infamously stout anise ouzo only ex- 
isted in our dreams. We had every- 
thing necessary for the trip: an outra- 
geous orange tent, a gasoline pow- 
ered cooker, a two-quart pot, 
traveller’s checks, passports, a few 
changes of clothing anda large chunk 
of Red Lebanese hashish. 

A week earlier in Amsterdam, 
Eric and I, thinking ourselves clever 
as .007, decided tostockpile the sticky- 
sweet stuff. It would be nice to toke 
a few spliffs under the Aegean sun, 
the thick aroma of hash-laced tobacco 
licking our nostrils. There isn't any 
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harm in that, we thought. But little did 
we know... 

The mid-July nightlife raged at 
10:30. We shuffled down the main 
street, still hazy from the joint we 


"BEADS OF 
SWEAT RAN 
DOWN MY 
FOREHEAD. | 
WANTED TO 
THROW THE 
HASH 
SOMEWHERE, 
ANYWHERE." 


smoked. The local kids, in colored, 
oversized Levis, were full of wine- 
driven energy. Guys with slicked back 
hair rode scooters, shiny leather shoes 
adorning their feet. They grouped in 
the streets, taunting the ever familiar 
parade of foreigners marching to the 
docks. Dozens of travel agencies, 
advertising the “absolute lowest” rates 
in neon letters, swarmed with those 
eager to buy a ticket. The scene re- 
sembled the New York Stock Ex- 
change during high volume trading, 
arms wildly waving lira and drachma 
at the travel agents’ faces. Everyone 
wanted to cross the Adriatic tonight. 

After paying an outrageous rate 
for sleeping-quarter tickets and a 
mysterious “port tax,” we boarded 
the vessel. It was about a third the 
size of the Love Boat, though not 
nearly as plush. The boat was filled 
way over capacity and looked more 


like a refugee tub thana luxury cruiser. 

The trip was an eight-hour 
overnighter, scheduled to dock in the 
big island of Corfu, more than half- 
way to Peloponnesus. Everyone on 
board was ready to party. Beers, 
bottles of whiskey and cheap brandy 
were being passed around, as were 
many hash joints. Patrick, Eric and I 
roamed the boat, encountering other 
travelers and getting them high. We 
met a Canadian girl named Cora eat- 
ing watermelon; she offered.us slices, 
then got stoned with us on the roof of 
the navigator’s booth. Sneaking past 
roped off areas, we went to the tip of 
the starboard bow and watched 
waves slap the side of the boat, melt- 
ing into the oblivious sea. 

We roamed and partied every- 
where on the boat. We had a grand 
oldtime that starry, July night—which 
led to a grand old hangover the next 
morning. 

Waking just in time to see 90 
percent of the boat already unload- 
ing, we groggily threw on clothes and 
rushed toward customs. Our little 
bundle of joy was carelessly shoved 
in my right back pocket. My head 
throbbed under the macro-bright, 
Greek sunlight. Cut-off overalls hung 
from my sweaty, shirtless, tattooed 
body and the matted version of my 
shoulder length hair peeked out from 
under a pink and purple striped tam. 
Eric shuffled along casually, hair half- 
way down his back, his wraparound 
shades protecting his eyes. Patrick, 
usually the most conservative, donned 
a multi-colored, multi-patterned pa- 
perboy-style hat. To the Greek bor- 
der patrol we looked like a suspi- 
cious bunch, because they picked all 
three of us out of the crowd, even 
though we weren’t walking together. 

My heart jumped to my throat. 

“Put bag down,” a short, burly 

Hash continued on pg 39 
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he early morning 

sun outlines the 

markings left by 

the Parks and Recreation trac- 

tor as it scours the Long Beach 

shoféline. Eight hours a day, 

thelarge green machine cleans 

old tires, styrofoam and other 
debris from the beaches. 

Some of the waste is natu- 

ral: tree roots and kelp torn 

from their grip on the rocky sea 

bottom. Man-made trash such 

as fast food containers, glass 


bottles and even underwear ‘ 
also make their way to the ‘sands s 


waves contain microscopicbac- 
teria and toxins dangerous to 
swimmers and marine life. 
Dave Bartels, a Long Beach 
lifeguard, is disgusted by the 
amount of garbage found on 
the beaches. “When high tide 
comes, it leaves lots of trash. 


J’ve seen motor oil bottles, plas- 


tic bags, six-packrings and even 
occasional needles,” Bartels 
said. “Sometimes tourists make 
comments aboutthe trash. They 


ask, ‘What is it? I regretfully 
DSW Che ene % 
- Tra: p caught in 


sor gutters 
yee 


ns, trans-.- 


forming beaches into landfills. 
Many peoplethrow their refuse 
into the storm drains, mistak- 
ing them for trash cans. This 
waste travels through a maze 
of underground pipes to its 
ocean destination. 

The Environmental. Pro-» 
tection Agency identifies atleast 
67 toxic pollutants in urban run- 
off, including lead, benzene, 
mercury and magnesium. Ac- 
cording to an EPA survey, toxic 
run-off is the most serious and 
widespread water pollution 


“problem facing the nation. The 


clean-up ofthis pollution is nei- 
Beach continued on pg 42_ 
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ROMATHERAP Y: 


CLR? 


lhe Doffars and Seents 


rget trekking 

to the health 

center next 

time mid 

terms and fi 

nals wear 
you down. Forget endless hours in 
waiting rooms before seeing a doctor 
for pain, allergies or depression. Just 
visit Vons or the local health food 
store and buy some aromatherapy 
products. Small bottles wearing la- 
bels such as “Relaxing,” “Balancing” 
and “Uplifting,” or vials with names 
like “Lavender,” “Eucalyptus” and 
“Jasmine” might just be your one stop 
cure. But let the buyer beware. 

These products contain essen- 
tial oils that, according to 
aromatherapists, can heal the body 
and mind. Commonly used to scent 
shampoos and bath gels, these bo- 
tanical oils, more than 150 on the 
market today, line counters as the 
newest approach to natural healing. 
But they often sell without instruc- 
tions or warnings. 

Michael Scholes, owner of Los 
Angeles-based Aromatherapy Semi- 
nars, explained that aromatherapy is 
the skilled use of essential oils, ex- 
tracted from flowers, leaves, spices, 
fruits, wood and roots. Users add the 
fragrant oils to water, jojoba lotion, or 
vegetable oil and claim to breathe, 
soak or massage all of their pains 
away. Scholes said these oils serve 
aesthetic, psychological and medici- 
nal purposes. 

It is this declaration that sur- 
rounds aromatherapy in controversy. 


Illustration by Wendy Chang 


Even as health food markets and de- 
partment stores stock their shelves 
with the distilled oils, state and fed- 
eral agencies sift through the claims. 
These botanical oils evaporate into 
air or skin, so the Food and Drug 
Administration does not regulate 
them as prescription medication, but 
rather as perfumes and cosmetics. 

Books and sales clerks claim 
the benefits of essential oils go be- 
yond fragrance to combat everything 
from headaches to arthritis. As inter- 
est grows, aromatherapists fear es- 
sential oils may be put under govern- 
ment control and taken off the mar- 
ket due to medical opposition. 

In Europe, essential oils assist 
modern medicine, according to 
Scholes. Doctors study the essences 
for three years, then may prescribe 
oils as medication. However, Paul 
Tarini, of the American Medical As- 
sociation, said the association holds 
no position on aromatherapy. The 
FDA answers questions regarding 
safety or use on a case-by-case basis. 
They investigate medicinal proper- 
ties of different extracts only if they 
receive reports of retailers or 
aromatherapists claiming they cure 
pain or ailments. 

As aromatherapy advocates in 
the United States struggle against 
skepticism, the files at the National 
Health Institute Office of Alternative 
Medicine grow thicker each day. 
Spokeswoman Laurel Chaconas said 
no aromatherapy investigations have 
been done yet in the United States 
due to minimal research. 


By atte Perkins 


Kate Damian, owner of 
Windrose Aromatics, said modern 
machinery cannot fully break down 
the chemical composition of the oils. 
“We can’t measure what we don’t 
know,” Damian said. “When enough 
profits can be made, then the phar- 
maceutical companies will start do- 
ing research.” 

The Fragrance Research Fund, 
created in 1982, is one organization 
analyzing the connection between 
scents and moods. The tax-exempt 
foundation uses the word 
“aromacology” to describe the effects 
of essential oils. They discovered that 
some scents do change moods and 
improve work performance. 

The National Pain Institute is 
conducting an independent study on 
the effects certain oils have on pa- 
tients suffering from shingles and 
Reflex Sympathetic Dystrophy (or 
“burning of the limbs”). An NPI mar- 
keting consultant said the experiment 
uses two controlled groups, one in 
Huntington Beach and one in Santa 
Monica. The results of this six-month 
study will determine if undisclosed 
oils can combat the two diseases. NPI 
would not comment on why they 
began using the oils. 

Olfactory nerves pick up fra- 
grances and pass them on to the lim- 
bic system (the memory and emo- 
tional part of the brain), releasing 
neurochemicals and hormones. Es- 
sential oils are absorbed into the blood 
stream through the skin and lungs. 
Robert Tisserand, a _ leading 
aromatherapy advocate, saidessences 
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affect most systems in the body. 

Mother’s Market in Huntington 
Beach offers seminars and certifica- 
tion programs teaching the proper 
use of essential oils. Scholes said more 
than 2000 students completed his 
seminars in the past three years, and 
predicted the numbers to increase. 

The American Society for 
Phytotherapy and Aromatherapy In- 
ternational, Inc. opposes any type of 
certification program. The six-month- 
old organization advises future 
aromatherapists to practice under 
valid licenses, like those of a cosme- 
tologist, massage therapist or chiro- 
practor. Once a person re- 
ceives a license they still can- 
not prescribe oils, only recom- 
mend them. 

AnneMarie Buhler, co- 
founder of ASPAI, discourages 
certified users from calling 
themselves aromatherapists 
“because to be a therapist you 
have to have credentials.” 
Buhler also said that some 
courses cover in two or three 
days what should be learned 
in two or three years. She be- 
lieves these quick programs 
may endanger the public, since 
certificates can be given even 
if a person lacks sufficient 
knowledge to administer the 
oils properly. 

Damian also warns againstshort 
cuts in learning about these oils. She 
feels many programs ignore the sci- 
entific approach and do not teach 
enough about medicinal properties, 
distillation processes and necessary 
precautions. 

Todd Taubman-Walker, 
Aromatherapy Specialist and Repre- 
sentative for Nordstrom, also rejects 
certification. “The state of California 
doesn’t recognize aromatherapy as a 
licensable practice,” he said. “There 
are no guidelines for certifications, 
because it is not recognizable as a 
true form of healing practice.” 

Taubman-Walker, also a li- 
censed cosmetologist, wants imme- 
diate regulation. “It would make 
[aromatherapy] more credible with 
some kind of training...to sell these 


products,” he said. “Whenever the 
government...says you have to havea 
license people take it more seriously.” 

Though he rejects fly-by-night 
certifications, he feels people going 
through the programs know more 
than most sales clerks. 

Buhler and ASPAJ are currently 
working on guidelines that will in- 
clude recommendations for safety 
caps and proper labeling. They want 
to establish these before state and 
federal regulators intervene. 

“The next step is to be smart 
about using the products or letting 
someone else rub them into your 


skin,” said Sarojni Mehta, a skin-care 
specialist at Long Beach’s Park Av- 
enue Salon. “Ifsomeone is really prac- 
ticing aromatherapy, they should sit 
their client down for an hour and a 
half and find [out] what they need, 
what scents they like and then work 
on specific blends for the individuals’ 
problems.” 

Though aromatherapy require- 
ments vary, so do essential oil prices, 
depending on how much of a flower, 
root or stem is needed for distilling. 
From a $1.62 eucalyptus bottle to a 
$130 chamomile vial, prices depend 
on the greed of distributors, the qual- 
ity of the oils and accessibility of the 
plant. 

“Eucalyptus is inexpensive,” 
Taubman-Walker said, “because it is 
so readily available. [It] yields more 


oil than jasmine, which has to be 
picked at night.” While eucalyptus 
sells for around $3 a milliliter, jasmine 
sells close to $50. 

Unfortunately, instructions are 
not included with the oils. Users do 
not know that they should avoid add- 
ing more than 20 drops to compresses 
or baths, because some oils may irri- 
tate the skin. Most bottles include 
droppers foraccurate measurements. 

Opening any vial releases a 
strong odor, reflecting high concen- 
trated levels that may cause allergic 
reactions. “Some oils could kill you if 
ingested,” Taubman-Walker said, 
though he declined to name 
any specific oils. “If someone 
were to swallow a small vial of 
essential oil,” he said, “the re- 
action would be the same as 
taking a whole bottle of pre- 
scription pills.” 

Many oils, including jas- 
mine and peppermint, put 
pregnant women at the risk of 
miscarriage. Other oils, like 
sage fennel, hyssop, worm- 
wood and rosemary can in- 
duce seizures, especially 
harmful to epileptics. 

Most aromatherapy 
books do warn parents or 
guardians to use half the nor- 
mal amount on children and 
infants. “Essential oils are like 
any drug,” Taubman-Walker said. 
“They should be treated like pharma- 
ceuticals and looked at as any [other] 
form of medicine.” 

Patricia Davis, author of 
Aromatherapy A-Z, wrote that oils 
can harm the stomach lining, kidneys 
and liver ifingested. “In several cases 
where people have died as a result of 
essential oil overdoses, the cause of 
death has been massive destruction 
of liver cells,” Davis said. 

Some oils caneven cause chemi- 
cal burns, Taubman-Walker said, re- 
calling a man who came into 
Nordstrom after putting peppermint 
oil on his temples to relieve a head- 
ache. The man’s eyes were swollen 
and a severe red rash spread down 
his face. 

An official at the Los Angeles 
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The physician heals, Nature makes well. --Aristotle 


Regional Poison Center said there 
have been no calls regarding poison- 
ing from essential oils, andLong Beach 
hospitals report no cases of misuse. 
But neither ignore the possibilities of 
potential consequences. 

“Aromatherapy” was coined by 
Rene-Maurice Gattefosse in 1928 af- 
ter he plunged his hand into lavender 
oil to relieve a burn. When the wound 
quickly disappeared and left no scar- 
ring, he invented the word to de- 
scribe the healing properties of the 
aromatic oils. 

The use of flowers and medici- 
nal plants traces back 60,000 years to 
Neanderthal Shanidar IV. Sci- 
entists discovered traces of 
pollen and the remains of the 
plants in his skeleton. Centu- 
ries later, Cleopatra doused 
herself in fragrances and rose 
petals to entice Antony. Her 
fellow Egyptians integrated oils 
into religious ceremonies and 
embalming practices. 

Today, aromatherapy 
products are a $5 million-a- 
year- plus business, according 
to American Health magazine. 
Profits for one aromatherapy 
company, Aroma Vera, total 
approximately $2 million an- 
nually and the San Francisco 
Nordstrom’s monthly sales soar 
between $240,000 and 
$360,000. Aveda Esthetique sells bo- 
tanical hair, skin and cleaning prod- 
ucts in the Beverly Center, claiming 
that sales surpass $30,000 a month. 

Kate Damianuses botanical oils 
on her regular clients and guests of 
the hotel where she works in 
Scottsdale, Arizona. “A clary sage, lav- 
ender and basil blend helps ease stress 
for those suffering from ‘Executive- 
Stress Syndrome,” she said. When 
her clients cannot sleep or relax, this 
blend puts them to sleep within 15 
minutes. 

For busy consumers, many 
lines, like Aroma Vera and Aveda, 
offer pre-blended oils and waters. 
These blends claim to purify, ener- 
gize and tranquilize a buyer, but they 
steer away from suggesting that oils 
can cure ailments. 


Mehta said these blends in mas- 
sage and facial oils entice her salon 
customers to return. Certified as an 
esthetician, she can legitimately add 
essential oils to lotions while doing 
body work, but is skeptical about 
using unfamiliar oils. 

Most of these products sell al- 
phabetically in health food and de- 
partment stores. Some companies, 
like Aroma Vera, supply pamphlets 
alongside products to provide quick 
reference. 

Above Aveda’s one-ounce oils 
are “story boards” listing both com- 
mon and botanical names. They de- 


scribe how the oils smell, the part of 
the plantthey come from, which coun- 
try they are grown in and the “ben- 
efits” of the oils. Smaller shops and 
health food stores rarely provide this 
type of information. 

Buhler and the ASPAI warn 
against buying products not properly 
labeled. “Essential oils are 100 per- 
cent pure [no chemical additives].” 
Buhler said. “What’s wrong is 
mislabeling it as an essential oil in the 
place of something else.” 

Some manufacturers, such as 
Aveda, add vitamins A and E for “safety 
reasons.” Buhler explained diluted 
oils will not produce the same effect 
as pure essential oils and that if they 
all are similarly priced, then they 
cannot be pure. 

Most people are just learning 


about aromatherapy. As books and 
products multiply on counter tops, 
awareness blossoms. 

Cosmetic lines, like Estee 
Lauder’s Origins, drop oils into prod- 
ucts to enhance the skin and prevent 
the effects of aging. The Aveda 
Esthetique collection includes a 
freshen-your-breath lipstick. The 
powers of scent interest even Gen- 
eral Motors, now studying which oils 
will keep drivers alert. 


Some companies use 
aromatherapy for environmental 
fragrancing — a new concept of 


pumping scents into the work place, 
hospitals and shopping malls. 
Air New Zealand offers herbal 
blends for tired travelers to 
breathe during long flights 
and, Shimizu, Japan’s leading 
architectural-engineering con- 
struction firm, diffuses lemon 
scents to decrease stress and 
increase production. 

The Miami Dadeland 
Mariott Hotel releases a floral 
and citrus blend called 
“Mango” through lobby air 
conditioning vents. John 
Steele, aromatic consultant for 
Lifetree Aromatix, developed 
the fragrance hoping it would 
help guests relax. 

“There are many prob- 
lems with environmental 
fragrancing,” Damian expressed. “Is 
it such a good thing to have sublimi- 
nal messages? If they are using it in 
order to influence responses [by] 
pumping out chemicals, is itthat great 
for my system?” 

“Natural fragrances are always 
positive,” she added, “but chemical 
influences without purpose are not, 
and the effects can be very different.” 

Whether good scents or new 
alternative medicine, essential oils are 
sure to be surrounded by controversy. 
Aromatherapy advocates believe in 
the medicinal values of essential oils, 
but they refuse to discuss it if the FDA 
or other organizations are listening. 
With the oils available to anyone, 
practitioners stress the importance of 
knowing how to use the oils before 


buying them. By 
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Al DATE WITH 


by Brian J. Martin 


“You will do — what I say — when I say ‘BACK TO 
THE FRONT?” 

I awoke with a startling horror to the sounds of 
Metallica blaring from my stereo. Instantaneously, I leapt 
from my sheets and threw myself at the power button on 
the control panel. With a firm punch, the noise ceased, 
and my senses gradually settled from the chaotic tornado 
that had ripped them out of subconsciousness. 

“Nothing like a little metal in the morning to get you 
goin’, huh.” 

I turned to the door of my quieted room to see my 
longtime roommate, Jay, tearing with laughter. 

“What the hell, dude!” 

“Up and at 'em, buddy boy,” Jay announced, flick- 
ing the stereo back on. “There’s a strong south hittin’ and 
we're invited to the party.” 

I immediately sprung to attention. 

“How big?” 

“Surf report said eight to 10, occasional 13. We’re 
talkin’ ‘wavaronis gigantica’.” 

Five minutes later, we had my truck loaded up with 
our bodyboards and were speeding recklessly toward the 
Balboa peninsula. 

The earlier part of the week had seen two tropical 
storms off Baja California, Drew and Travis, upgraded to 
hurricane status. Both traveled northward up the coast 
and stalled 500 miles southwest of surf-hungry Southern 
California. With the prospect of two savory swells am- 
bushing south-facing beaches simultaneously, everyone 
in Newport Beach with an appetite for huge waves 
remained on alert. 

We stopped at 18th Street — the “Point” — the spot 
where swells lumbering up the coast got their first taste of 
Newport sand. I left the engine running and raced up the 
beach to catch a glimpse of the action. Jay followed 
closely behind. 

“How does itlook?” he panted, stopping at my side. 
“Is it catching the ....” 

Jay fell silent. 

The scene before us was nothing short of phenom- 
enal. Hellishly enormous waves were marching in and 
breaking with a perfection we had only witnessed on a 
movie screen. We admired wave after wave, as they 
peeled across the water with such smoothness and con- 
sistency, it was like watching the flawless Cape St. Francis 
of South Africa, but with breathtaking size. 

An eerie numbness crept up my legs, rooting my 
feet in the sand, “This is weird,” I thought. “This place 
never breaks this good.” Shaking off my apparent appre- 
hension, I turned to my partner. 

Jay looked like he had just seen a ghost. “Those 
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puppies are giving me a hard-on,” he said with half a 
smile, “They’re unreal.” 

I scanned the lineup, performing a quick mental 
count of the surfers in the water. As bodyboarders, we 
could tolerate a small group of hardboard jockeys, but a 
lineup free of the evil parasites is most desirable. 

“Pretty crowded,” I muttered. “You wanna scope 
out the Wedge?’ 

"Dude! Should we?” 

“Could be closed-out, but you never know.” 

Jay paused fora moment. The hesitation on his face 
was easily read. He and I knew as well as anyone that 
riding at the Wedge wasn’t a typical scrimmage between 
man and wave — it was a totally different ball game. Jay 
dug his toes in the sand, excavating the cooler layers 
below as he pondered the possibilities. 

“Let’s do it,” he said with a quick turn. “You know 
what they say, ‘The bigger the better.” 

With that, we bolted back to the truck. A sudden 
rush of anticipation shivered through my limbs as I fired 
up the engine and whipped the truck around. The excite- 
ment of the mission had vanished. Things now took a 
serious turn with our decision to venture south to that 
boiling pit at the end of the peninsula called the Wedge. 

The Wedge struck raw fear in the hearts of those 
who viewed her temperous wrath. It was unlike any other 
wave in the world. Cornered by the Newport Harbor jetty 
and the beach, swells were forced to exert all their fury in 
the confines of a twisted 200-yard stretch of sand. This 
compression effect created a shifty, unpredictable mutant 
wave that packed the stiffest punch on the West Coast. 

It certainly wasn’t for the weak of heart, or the weak 
of mind. One who foolishly ignored the merciless power 
of the Wedge danced on the razor’s edge, flirting with 
oblivion. Many unfortunate souls, battered and broken, 
had been dragged from the surging waters in the past, 
often never to return. Some had even paid with their lives. 

Windy gusts entering the truck dried my clammy 
palms as they slid around the steering wheel. Jay fiddled 
with the leash fastened to the belly of his antiquated 
board. Under normal circumstances, a leash is essential. 
At the Wedge, however, a leash could hog-tie you at any 
given moment, rendering you helpless in the path of 
oncoming godzilla waves. 

“I'm free, I’m free,” Jay squealed as he detached the 
leash from its mount, pretending to save his board from 
the deathly coil of a rubbery reptile. 

“Quit screwing around, man. This is not gonna bea 
typical day in the pool, you know.” 

“Well excuse me, oh noble one. I’m just trying to 
lighten things up a bit here.” 


Illustrations by Chris Hotz 
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We exchanged glares. I knew he was simply fooling 
around, I just wasn’t particularly in the mood for lighter 
fare. A few sidesplitters is a fine remedy for pre-surf jitters, 
but something inside me was hinting that there was 
nothing humorous about what we were about to attempt. 
I couldn’t prove it — I just knew. 

Traffic was light, almost non-existent. Normally, the 
drive down the peninsula resembled a plodding cattle 
drive, pace slowed to a tired trot. For Jay and1I, however, 
the pavement served as a launch pad to the depths of 
waveriding hell. Oblivious of any speed limit, and any 
pot-bellied policeman manning a semi-accurate speed 
gun, we screamed toward the Wedge as if driven by some 
mad instinct. 

After a dramatic scurry for a parking space, we 
tumbled out of the truck with hearts a’ racin’, hoisted our 
board bags and aimed for the sand. Salty, wet air clouded 
the atmosphere and subtle vibrations rippled silently in 
the ground under our feet — a sure sign that serious 
breakers pummeled the shore just steps up the beach. As 
we rounded the corner to the beach, deafening thunder 
of crashing waves assaulted our eardrums, sending the 
batch of butterflies inside my stomach into a fluttering 
frenzy. What on earth was wrong with me? Big waves 
usually spelled big excitement, or soI thought in the past. 

Alarge crowd of onlookers lined the beach near the 
water, indicating that the surf was anything but moderate. 
Even the lifeguard stood at attention, gaping at the ocean. 
Could it really be that bad? 

“Looks like the paparazzi’s out in full force,” Jay 
noted, referring to the herd of tourists who had migrated 
from the smog-choked inland valleys to witness the 
carnage. “I hope some photographers are here.” 

“Yeah, I can picture it now. Your ugly mug on the 
cover of Bodyboarding Magazine, flying over the falls of 
a 12-foot close-out.” 

“At least it’s a cover shot, bro.” 

Jay, mindless as he is, would do anything to get his 
picture in a surfing magazine. Point a cannon-sized tele- 
photo his way and no wave is too big, no maneuver too 
intimidating. Such is the mind ofa senseless bodyboarder. 

We eventually reached the peak of the inclining 
stretch of beach where a small cliff, carved by overnight 
tides, overlooked the lineup. Taking note of the boards 
we carried, the audience stared at us with disbelief, as if 
a pair of lunatics, fresh out of the funny farm, had strolled 
up the beach for a cold plunge. Annoyed, I returned the 
stares, but with far greater intensity. Hadn’t they ever seen 
a bodyboarder brave the Wedge before? Suddenly -- 
“Outside!” -- a yell from the crowd rang out. Jay andI then 
looked to the ocean, and saw what the “big deal” was. 
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“Hhoooolllleeee shit,” Jay gasped, raising his hands 
to the back of his neck. 

I didn’t utter a word, for no exclamation could have 
possibly quelled the explosion of amazement I felt. A 
gargantuan swell, pushing 20 feet, made its way along the 
jetty about a quarter of a mile out. It hadn’t even reached 
the shore and it was already too big! 

Three helpless bodysurfers caught inside began 
scratching frantically for dry land. The two closest to the 
shore successfully defeated the stiff undertow and es- 
caped the receding ocean. Trapped only yards from the 
sand, the third bodysurfer abandoned his attempt to 
outrun the mountain of surging water bearing down on 
him and took a deep breath. With a couple of swift leg 
whips, he disappeared below the surface and the behe- 
moth collapsed above him. The curl exploded into a 
titanic mass of foam as it crashed down, sending a cloud 
of fine spray 40 feet into the atmosphere. 

The crowd let out a sympathetic “Ooooooh,” com- 
pelling me to inch forward for a better look. “I sure hope 
that guy is holding on tight down there. Better be diggin’ 
down real deep.” 

“You're telling me,” Jay said. 

A carpet of whitewater rushed up the sand, chasing 
the crowd of spectators a good twenty yards and soaking 
a field ofbeach towels. Abouta minute later, the bodysurfer 
emerged from the swirling depths and several good 
samaritans ran down to the water to help pull him off the 
plate of the next hungry mammoth, which followed 
closely behind the first. Just then, I spotted a brave 
individual still in the lineup, and he was actually trying to 
catch the next wave. I couldn’t believe my eyes! This crazy 
meathead was charging a 20-foot snarling claw like a 
weathered cowboy running down a scorned bull. 

A battalion of photographers, perched on a raised 
bluff behind us, rallied behind their cameras and aimed 
their protracted lenses as if given the “ready...aim” com- 
mand by some invisible general. The growing congrega- 
tion of gawkers rushed forward in anticipation of the 
daring feat about to take place. 

“Is he nuts?” Jay blurted. “He must have balls the size 
of watermelons.” 

The wave approached with incredible velocity. 
Leaves of spray arched over the back of the beast as an 
offshore breeze smoothed its steepening face. Allowing 
himself to rise to the crest, the bodysurfer, quick as 
lightning, lunged down the wave. A timely whip of his 
trailing arm tucked him into the hook of the wave, then he 
spread his wings in a full, upside-down layout. The 
cameras rattled with machine gun fire and the crowd 
cheered on the hell-for-leather warrior. 
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I was bursting with astonishment. These conditions 
were practically unmakeable, yet this noble soul in the 
water was conquering the enemy like a knight. 

The rider executed a series of whirling “helicopters” 
and concluded the show disappearing into a cavernous 
tube. The delighted audience roared, and all I could think 
about was getting in on some of the action. Despite the 
fact that I thought of it as a death wish, the idea of going 
out seemed deliciously enticing. 

“You're psycho, man.” Jay glared down at me as I 
slipped on my fins. “But you know, that’s why we’re so 
much alike...ha haaaa!” He tore open his bag and pulled 
out his wetsuit with the reckless abandon of a four-year- 
old opening presents on Christmas morning. 

“You comin’ in too?” I said. 

“Two's company.” 

“Yeah? Well, just don’t hog all the waves, pal, ‘cause 
this beach ain’t big enough for the both of us,” I joked. 

“You’d better stay here then, sonny.” 

We rose simultaneously and with a confident high- 
five, we trotted down to the water. Once the gathering 
realized that two more guinea pigs had volunteered for 
the slaughter, a rhythmic applause began to pick up 
steam. There was no turning back now. All eyes were on 
us — it was either do or die. 

The cool water ripped across our ankles as we 
carefully leaned through a series of routine stretches. A 
stifling cramp in surf like this could spell a watery end, so 
we made sure that not a single muscle remained unat- 
tended. The set soon past, giving way to an innocent- 
looking lull — the window we had been waiting for. Jay 
dashed into the water. “Last one in’s a rotten egg.” 

I bolted in after him, afraid that he might lasso the 
first wave and win bragging rights for the afternoon. Then 
I heard something — something alien — something 
terrible — something familiar. I froze in my tracks and 


listened, praying that I was merely hearing things. I 
wasn't, and the horrible nightmare that had haunted me 
since childhood came roaring out of my memory. 

When I was eight, I witnessed a man drown in heavy 
surf off Oahu’s North Shore. As I stood on the beach, 
watching the Coast Guard emergency crews search for 
the body, I heard what sounded like laughter, drifting by 
like demonic voices in the wind. It was as if Neptune and 
his subjects were celebrating the claiming of another 
victim. Although I had not heard them since, the ghostly 
burbling still infected my dreams. 

Now, the voices returned. The water became ice 
cold as the ethereal giggling permeated the airaround me, 
sending chills of fear down my spine. If anything, the 
resurrection of my gruesome memory served as a warn- 
ing — a warning that something dreadful lurked just 
beyond the horizon. I screamed at Jay to get out fast, but 
had already paddled beyond the reaches of my voice. I 
had to go after him. 

With an animalistic grunt, I attacked the surf. The 
inside shorebreakers pounded down, denying me access 
to the outside, but I persisted, tapping every ounce of 
endurance I could muster. Just as I reached the apparent 
safety beyond the surfline, an evil rip current swirled 
beneath my board, churning up brown, sandy soup from 
below. My vinyl-topped vehicle squirted out from under 
me, landing a good 10 feet away. Jay, noticing my panic, 
rushed over to lend a hand. 

“What’s wrong with you, buddy? Getting a little 
haired, are ya?” 

“Dude, we gotta get out of the water. Now!” 

“What the hell for? We just got in.” 

“Trust me. I got a real bad feeling about this. If we 
don’t...” The voices interrupted, bellowing in my ears 
again. “Let’s go,” I shouted. 

Jay saw the terror in my eyes. “All right, all right. I’ll 
take the next wave that comes and go in, for Gods’ sake.” 
He wheeled around and began paddling over to the 
rocks, positioning himself for the next set. I, on the other 
hand, could sense that the next wave would not be a safe 
ticket into shore. My instinct kicked in, telling me to 
paddle further outside. 

Moments later, distant whistles arose from the crowd 
on the beach, signaling that a set loomed on the horizon. 
I glanced over my shoulder and spotted the lifeguard and 
several others motioning frantically for us to get the hell 
out of there. Before I knew it, the set was upon us. 

“Paddle, goddammit,” my brain shrieked. 

An army of Herculean swells, stretching a mile 
across, steamed toward us. The first wave exceeded 30 
feet and the ugly giants behind it, who’s cresting peaks 
were clearly visible, were even larger! The dreaded “Freight 
Train,” the Wedge’s set to end all sets, had returned with 
otherworldly size. 

My body fell into survival mode and I kicked like 
never before. The first wave lurched in front of me, 
hissing and spitting like some epileptic creature rising 
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from the darkest depths of the Pacific. I wasn’t going to 
make it, not with a cumbersome board at least. Realizing 
this, I took one last defying look at the peaking execu- 
tioner before me, leapt off my board and dove as deep as 
I could. The clap of the lip piercing the surface echoed 
above me as I reached the murky bottom. Confused 
currents tugged at my shoulders as I hugged the ocean 
floor, waiting out the passing wave. “My God, what's 
happening to Jay,” I thought. 

After resurfacing, I immediately resumed my mad 
swim for safety. Miraculously, my board had found its 
way over the wave and floated a few strokes away. I 
mounted my trusty steed and reeled around to find Jay, 
but he had disappeared, board and all. 

“Shit!” I cursed the sea. Then the water began 
sucking back toward the horizon. The next wave! 
“Shhhiiittttt!” 

This time I aimed diagonally for the advancing 
shoulder of the wave. That way the chances of success- 
fully scaling the wall of water increased. I reached the 
bottom of the face and shoved my board down witha firm 
knee in an insane duckdive attempt. By some act of God, 
it worked. The reverse momentum shot me through the 
arching back of the wave, propelling me to safety beyond 
the impact zone. I gulped air into my oxygen-starved 
lungs and slowly regained my composure. 

“Jaaayyyy. Jaaayyyyyyyy.” Iscanned the beach and 
the lineup, but could not locate my comrade. The sea had 
spared me for the moment, taking my friend instead. 
“Goddamnn you,” I screamed, shaking my fists at the 
wind. “I’m the one you want. Come take me you 
sonofabitch.” 

“Heeeyyyyyy! Over here.” 

Jay danced on the jetty, waving his arms like a 
spooked pigeon. I couldn’t believe it. He had somehow 
pulled himself out of the water and onto the rocks before 
the first wave swept through the lineup. I could see rivers 
of red streaming down his legs, but he seemed to be okay. 

“Oooooowwwwwo000000,” I whooped, stoked 
that Jay had eluded the Grim Reaper. This erased the fear 
that had dominated my mind, replacing it with confi- 
dence and, above all, anger. I was determined to silence 
the chiding voices of the sea for good. 

With new-found conviction, I paddled back into the 
lineup to hijack a wave. The last swell of the set reared 
behind me, tipping the scales at 40 feet. I rose to the top 
of her and with a bucking flurry of fin slaps and a hard 
push on the nose of my board, I hurled over the edge and 
down...way down. The lightning descent resembled jump- 
ing off the roof ofa three-level building. Tears of moisture 
spread to the corners of my widened eyes as I flashed 
down the face. Upon reaching the bottom, I threw my 
weight back and pulled up on the outside rail of my board, 
launching a sharp rooster tail into the warm, summer sky. 
I could hear the roar of approval from the beach, firing 
bolts of excitement through my limbs. 

The voluminous lip pitched out 20 feet above my 


nead, enclosing me in a vaulted cathedral of water. “Hold, 
baby! Hold!” I aimed for the mouth of the cyclonic cell, 
which was rapidly closing ahead of me. Bailing out now 
was certainly not an option — that would mean getting 
tossed over the falls and splatted into knee-deep water. I 
had to escape the shrinking barrel if I wanted to live to tell 
about it. I inched up on the board, gaining speed, and 
rocketed out of the tube like a human cannonball. A 
pocket of misty air belched behind me as the cylinder 
collapsed, chasing me down the line. A smile carved 
across my salty cheeks as I eyed the falling curl, the 
ocean’s final form of expression. “You’re mine, sister,” I 
said to myself, bearing down on my launch pad. The lip 
crumbled as I smacked off the top of the wave and soared 
over the flats ina breathtaking aerial maneuver. Whitewater 
exploded around me, offering a soft runway on which to 
crashland, but it wasn’t needed. I touched down with a 
thud and skidded up onto the sand and into the laps of the 
crazed spectators. The ordeal was finally over. 

“Dude, you're a fucking god,” one guy said, lifting 
me to my feet. “I’ve seen some weird, wild stuff out here, 
but that ride takes the cake, pal.” 

Just then a large group of photographers sur- 
rounded me. 

“What’s yer name, kid,” one asked, sticking his nose 
in my face. “If these pictures turn out, you’re gonna be on 
every surfing magazine cover in the U.S.. Hey! Hey kid!” 

I wanted no part of it. To them, it was a once ina 
lifetime photograph — but for me, it was a narrow brush 
with death. They just didn’t understand. I shoved the man 
out of the way and started walking up the beach. I was 
numb, my body felt deadened from the prolonged mael- 
strom of terror and awe. 

Jay caught up to me, but said nothing. We looked at 
each other, faces white as chalk, confirming thatno words 
could have eased our emotions. The sea had done all the 
talking that day, forcing us to the edge of existence like 
never before...and never again. & 
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(P7Ploral incense and candle wax permeated 
d the air of the small exotic shop. Jars of 

Dragon’s Blood and Devil’s Root lined 
the shelves along with herbs, candles and oils. 
Venturing further, asmall, quaintroom overflowed 
with books on magic, meditation, pre-Christian 
worldreligions, witchcraft and herbs for medicinal 
and ritual purposes. 

A thin, bearded man wearing Birkenstocks 
anda tie-dyed shirtapproached the counter clutch- 
ing books, incense and small bags of herbs gath- 
ered from his visit. Two women draped in black 
sat at a round antique table, silver pendants and 
jangling bracelets adorning their wrists. One lis- 
tened intently, as the other spoke and pointed to 
several intricately designed Tarot cards laid out on 
the table. 

The Eye of the Cat, a Long Beach bookstore 
and hermeticsupply shop, caters to what is known 
as “the Neo-Pagan community.” Neo-Pagans de- 
rive their spirituality from other Earth-centered, 
pre-Christian religions, includingshamanism, Dru- 
idism, and witchcraft. 

Neo-Pagans often seek spiritual camarade- 
rie, rebelling against dogmatic and patriarchal 
practices they claim to find in Judeo-Christianity. 
Nature-focused religions tend to believe in both a 
god and a goddess, appealing to such groups as 
gays, lesbians and environmentalists. 

Selena Fox, publisher of the Neo-Pagan 
publication, Circle Network News, told Green Egg 
Magazine, “We are dealing with hundreds of 
years of bad public relations about Earth reli- 
gions,” she said. “Many Neo-Pagans report dis- 
crimination in housing, education and employ- 
ment, as well as harassment by police when con- 
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ducting rituals outside.” 


My first ritual was very exciting, Sarah 
remembered. Everyone formed a circle and joined 
hands...we began to chant and one woman 
called out to the Earth Mother, Gaia. I felt such 
energy and power...I felt loved...we called the 
four directions...each symbolic for either water, 


. fire, Earth or air. 


Sarah, an artist and Long Beach City Col- 
lege student, has participated in numerous Neo- 
Pagan drum circles and rituals. The seven women 
who danced, chanted, sang and drummed at 
Sarah’s first experience were self-described 
witches. 

“So many people believe that witchcraft is 
something demonic. But those are Satanists, not 
witches,” Sarah said. “All these myths about 
witches are still hanging around from the Burn- 
ing Times.” 

The Inquisition took place throughout Eu- 
rope and England from 1400 to 1700. The book 
Malleus Maleficarum, written by Dominicans 
Kramer and Sprenger in 1486, gave explicit pro- 
cedures on interrogating those charged with frat- 
ernizing with Satan. The accused were impris- 
oned with little or no food, tortured, and then, if 
found guilty, hanged or burned at the stake. 

Dr. Wendy Griffin, a CSULB women’s stud- 
ies professor, believes approximately 2 million 
people, 80 percent of them women, were killed 
during the Inquisition. 

“The rising male [dominated] medical es- 
tablishment welcomed the chance to stamp out 
midwives and village herbalists, their major eco- 
nomic competitors,” said Starhawk, author of 
The Spiral Dance: A Rebirth Of The Ancient 
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Religion Of The Great Goddess. “The witch trials 
offered opportunities to rid themselves of ‘uppity 
women’ and disliked neighbors...the elderly, the 
senile, and the mentally ill. Freethinkers were 
caught in the same net,” wrote the feminist, Bay 
Area college professor and practicing witch. 

The word witch comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon word “wicca,” the Earth religion from pre- 
Christian Europe, meaning “to bend or shape.” It 
referred to midwives, healers and herbalists, most 
of them women, thought to posses great healing 
powers. Many Pagan religions believeda goddess 
to be the manifestation of the Earth, hence the 
term Mother Earth or Earth Goddess. 

“Wicca is a name a lot of people are using 
[today] to celebrate Earth-and Goddess-centered 
energy,” said Misha, a Long Beach witch who 
makes a living giving Tarot card readings. “All 
traditional religions suchas Native American [sha- 
manism], Celtic and Buddhist theory all celebrate 
some of the same ideas. They have the same 
patterns such as when you summon magic, you 
call the four directions...Almost every tradition 
does that,” Misha said. 

Sipping coffee in a local greasy spoon, 
Deni, a witch employed at a Long Beach public 
relations firm, believes, “Wicca is different to 
every single person I’ve ever met.” She explained 
that worship centers more on personal beliefs 
than rules. “It’s an ongoing process of discovering 
what my own personal spirituality is,” she said. 
“Wicca is not a religion. It’s a lifestyle.” 

Spiritual feminists are often attracted to the 
matriarchal elements of Earth religions. “Our soci- 
ety is so heavily influenced by the patriarchal 
religion that few understand...goddess worship,” 
Deni said. “People are afraid of what they don’t 
understand, so they will either make fun of it, or 
strongly condemn it.” 

Andrew, a California State University, Los 
Angeles student, practices Druidism, a Celtic Earth- 
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centered religion originating in Ireland and Brit- 
ain. He uses ancient Celtic and Gaelic chants in 
his daily meditation. “It’s about learning my 
own spirituality,” he said. Tattooed across his 
upper right arm is an abstract symmetrical figure 
representing the God of the Hunt. “Although 
the Earth Goddess is very important in my life, 
I focus more on the God of the Hunt. Both are 
equal though...like yin and yang.” he added. 

Neo-Paganism has established itself as a 
religious movement in the past 10 years. The 
Covenant of Unitarian Universalist Pagans, an 
officially recognized wing of the Unitarian 
Church, boasts more than 60 North American 
chapters. Long Beach Woman Spirit, a Wiccan 
organization created five years ago, frequently 
hosts rituals and ceremonies at the Unitarian 
Church on Atherton Street. In October, more 
than 200 Neo-Pagan men, women and children 
gathered at the church for a ritual honoring The 
Crone, a wise woman. Ginah Bowers, a student 
at CSULB, participated in the ritual, drumming 
with The Furies, a Wiccan drum group. 

When the Crones came into the room and 
walked the spiral, she remembered, J felt in- 
tense respect and awe. The veiled women walked 
up to the altar in the darkened room. From 
where I drummed, I could see only the golden 
candlelit faces of the Crones as they announced 
their names. After this, one woman lifted her 
veil and shouted, Tam priestess of Isis!’ Another 
shouted, IT am daughter of the moon goddess 
Hecate, sister of Bird Woman... I felt as if Iwere 
in the presence of something that words cannot 
contain, something undoubtedly, unabashedly 
magical. 

For members of Earth-centered religions, 
rituals like these are spiritual celebrations. Intol- 
erance still abounds, but growing acceptance 
has pushed practitioners out of the closet and 
away from the stakes. You’ve come a long way, 
baby. ¥ 


Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee. --Job XII. 8 
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75 Doctors 
at the Push of 


a Button 


Long Beach’s largest and oldest multi- 
specialty medical group, Harriman Jones offers 
convenient, coordinated and affordable medical 
care to over 70,000 patients. 

With 75 doctors representing 26 different 
medical specialties and an array of services 
under one roof, such as urgent care, laboratory, 
x-ray and many more, all of your healthcare 
needs can be met with just a push of a button. 

Call today for an appointment with one of 
our physicians. (310) 988-7500. 


HARRIMAN JONES 
MEDICAL GROUP 


2600 Redondo Avenue 
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—and suitable mates — for all the felines. Big cats like to 
choose their mates, but rarely have the opportunity in 
captivity. Instead, they are paired together. If they won't 
breed, the employees perform in-vitro fertilization and 
embryo transfers. 

University of Tennessee veterinarians and techni- 
cians performed the most recent operation on a cougar. 
Donations covered the $10,000 cost. 

“The pregnancy wasn’t carried to term, but the 
project was still a success,” Joe said. “We were able to 
produce live embryos and then successfully re-plant 
them.” 

The staff running the zoo are as unique as the cats: 
all two dozen workers, including the co-founders, are 
volunteers. Herrin is a senior “tiger striper,” or volunteer. 
To obtain senior status, a volunteer must work at the EFBC 
16 hours a week for two years. Eight of the hours must be 
on a weekend, when crowds are heaviest. 

She answered a newspaper ad requesting volun- 
teers and began working there five years ago. “I’ve 
always wanted to work with animals but didn’t have the 
necessary education,” she said. “The people who work 
here taught me everything I needed to know.” 

Duties include cleaning cages, taking out uneaten 
food, checking each animal for changes in health or 
behavior, feeding, watering, conducting tours and run- 
ning the gift shop. 

Herrin’s most rewarding work includes helping 
hand-raise cats such as Tai-Chi, now a three-year-old 
Northern Chinese leopard born at the compound. The 
cub slept in her arms when Herrin spent nights at the zoo 
helping with Tai-Chi’s around-the-clock feedings. 

“Tai-Chi is the first cub I got to raise,” Herrin said. “I 
tell everyone she’s one of my paychecks, because there 
isn’t a paycheck in the world that can matcha rare leopard 
sleeping in your arms.” 

Rich Benbrook drove by the EFBC for six years 
before he took a tour. A cat lover with several house cats, 
Benbrook was surprised by what he found. 

“The compound wasn’t what I expected,” he said. “I 
thought I'd see Siamese, Persians, and other domestics. 
After taking the tour, I signed up to volunteer.” Benbrook 
leaves his full-time job as a glider instructor every Friday 
to help out at the compound. 

“It surprised me how much the big cats behave like 
house cats,” he said. “Each cat has a distinct personality 
but they get the same look in their eyes when they want 
to play.” 

One stressful job he once preformed was hand- 
feeding food through a fence to two jaguars. Because the 
pair occupy one cage, they have to be fed individually or 
else they will fight over the food. “Reaching into the cage 
of a hungry cat with chicken necks was a challenge,” 
Benbrook said. 

The cats feed on chicken necks and red meat, 
staples ofevery cat’s diet. The cartilage in the necks keeps 
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their teeth clean. Each cat also receives vitamin and 
mineral supplements. 

The cats eat five days a week, skipping Wednesdays 
and Sundays to simulate their eating habits in the wild, 
fasting days typically follow days of killing and eating 
prey. The felines are particularly active on feeding days 
and the staff must be especially careful when in the cages 
during this time. 

Safety is a primary concern at the compound. “All of 
the cats are considered dangerous, even those who have 
been hand-raised,” Joe said. Dangling earrings, gold 
jewelry and perfume should not be worn, as it excites the 
cats. To date, the EFBC has had no escapes and no 
accidents. 

The Maynards, with help from the general public, 
finance the cats’ medical care, toys and food. The EFBC 
receives no federal or state funding and does not charge 
for admission. It is supported entirely through cash con- 
tributions, primarily in the form of renewable member- 
ships and participation in cat adoption programs. Future 
plans for the compound include adding a library and 
education center, as well as expanding the medical clinic 
and gift shop, at a cost of about $4 million. 

To generate revenue, volunteers organize fund- 
raisers such as the $15-per-person Twilight Tour. Partici- 
pants can watch and photograph the cats in the evening, 
when the cats are most active. 

Peaches, out on her leash during the April tour, sat 
hip-to-hip with a visitor, one spotted paw resting against 
his thigh. She sucked his fingers while a volunteer snapped 
their picture. 

Annual memberships cost $15 per individual or $25 
per family. Benefits include camera privileges while tour- 
ing the compound (non-members may not photograph 
the cats), a quarterly newsletter anda 10 percent discount 
at the gift shop. 

Interested parties can adopta catona monthly basis 
by participating in a foster-parent program. The adoption 
fees cover feeding costs, which vary based on the 
animal’s size. A cougar, for example, may be adopted for 
$60 per month. Adoptive parents have their names listed 
on a plaque outside the cat’s living quarters. All funds 
received directly support the felines. 

Its co-founders said they feel that since the source of 
the cats’ problems is largely of human origin, a program 
of public education is central to their preservation. To this 
end, the EFBC tries to educate the public by stressing the 
need for conservation during the on-site narrative tours 
and presentations to local schools. The presentations 
include an hour-long slide show and a visit with Peaches. 

“We have to educate the public,” Julie Abraham 
said. “It’s only through education, and by visitors seeing 
these graceful felines face-to-face, that we can reach the 
public and gain their support." 

For many, these cats live only in the pages of books. 
But, thanks to the efforts of the EFBC, those pages now 
come alive.©) 
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semester freshmen on up to early 
seniors with a minimum 2.0 grade 
point average. Open to all majors, the 
Co-Op program enables students in 
disciplines with little or no “hands 
on” course work to gain practical 
experience. Many majors build this 
experience into their programs, 
Cardenas said, but some, such as the 
school of business, have fewer in- 
ternship opportunities. 

Students who choose paid in- 
ternships must take one of the Co-Op 
courses for full credit. The class, al- 
though recommended, is optional 
for those students accepting non- 
paid internships. 

Employers also benefit from 
this process, by influencing and en- 
couraging students just entering into 
the industries. “It gives them a 
chance,” said Cardenas, “to see stu- 
dents who will graduate a couple of 
years down the road.” 

Approximately 800 participants 
registered this fall for the Career 


Center’s On Campus Interview pro- 
gram, open only to graduating se- 
niors. The numbers rise in spring, 
with 1100 to 1200 students register- 
ing. Approximately 200 students 
never interview, however, due to 
drops or the realization they do not 
have enough units to graduate. 

But the Career Center has suf- 
fered in the sluggish economy. 
Cardenas noted that many employ- 
ers, such as aerospace companies, 
currently cutting back on new em- 
ployees are also cutting back on the 
Co-Op program. Schmicker-Black 
noticed a 50 percent decline in the 
number of companies recruiting tech- 
nical majors. 

Schmicker-Black firmly be- 
lieves that majors now having a tough 
time placing students will eventually 
see a change. 


The Career Development Cen- : 


ter works hard, especially in these 
times, involving new companies and 
getting contacts from the Western 
College Placement Association. The 


Center belongs to the association, 
which consists of both employers and 
college placement representatives. 
“We also receive a number of re- 
sponses from employers who hired 
CSULB students in the past and want 
more,” Schmicker-Black said. “It’s a 
two way street.” 

In the past, the Center surveyed 
graduates to see how many had found 
jobs. The survey, a recent victim of 
the budget cuts, saw 53 percent of 
CSULB’s 1991 graduates employed 
full-time, 51 percent of those em- 
ployed in their area of interest. 

Wallace Computer Services, Inc. 
regularly hires CSULB students, five 
in the past five years. District man- 
ager Mike Scozzafava finds CSULB 
students “very strong in communica- 
tion skills, interpersonal skills and 
[motivation].” 

But in the end, the general ad- 
vice to students all sounds the same. 
Start now. Take a cue from the Lisa 
Millers, and try to avoid ending up 
like the Susans. 
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Hash, continued from pg 21 
custom man said. 

We did as commanded. 

“Passports.” 

As we handed our documents 
over, I felt like a spy in some old B- 
rated red-scare movie. 

Three men ripped through our 
bags, throwing aside underwear, 
socks and anything else in their way. 
Halfway through the search, two of 
them patted our pockets. My pulse 
raced. I turned a tad to the right, a 
stubby, grubby hand patting my left 
back pocket when I about faced. 
Somehow he completely missed my 
right back pocket. 

I sighed to myself. It’s almost 
over, I thought, and then we will all 
be free men. 

Then the bag thrashing began 
again. I had no idea how long we 
were standing there, but it seemed 
like hours. As my customs friend 
reached the bottom of my pack, he 
found my shaving bag. The first thing 
he pulled out was a bottle of pills. 


HEADCHANGE ZUNG AIRWALK ET 


“What is?” he barked. 

“It’s Benadryl, allergy medi- 
cine.” I pointed to the label. 

He looked at me curiously. 
Grunting, he continued his search. 
Toothbrush, soap, razor...nothing. 
Then he found a small baggy with a 
pot leaf stamped on the front. 

Shit! I must have spaced out in 
Amsterdam and forgot about that. 
Ob shit! Inside the bag, in the corner, 
was a minuscule particle of marijuana, 
barely bigger than a speck of dust. 

“What is?” he asked sternly. 

“I don’t know.” I said, lying. 

“Ts all?” 

“Yes.” Fuck! 

“Come,” he said gesturing. 
“Walk in front me.” 

Since nothing was found on 
them, Pat and Eric were released. 
They walked across the border into 
Greece assuming I wasn’t far behind. 

Beads of sweat ran down my 
forehead. I wanted to throw the hash 
somewhere, anywhere. Why me! Pat 
and Eric are safe in Greece. What 
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about me! The stout borderman 
opened a door and we entered a 
small room. The walls were covered 
with pictures of bundled up heroin, 
morphine, cocaine and marijuana, 
along with syringes and glass pipes. 
Photos of 90-pound Asian men, with- 
ered away from opiates, stared back 
at me. I felt nauseous. 

He then motioned for me to 
strip. I numbly tried to unfasten the 
buckles on my overalls. My hands 
shook uncontrollably. As my overalls 
dropped to the ground, it tumbled 
out of my pocket—seven grams of 
hashish rolled up in newspaper. 

“What is?” He fumed. 

He knew what it was. He just 
wanted me to say it. 

“It’s...um...hash,” I said mea- 
gerly. My body trembled. 

With my answer still lingering 
in the thick air, the mustached, bald, 
hot-headed Greek opened his hand 
and smacked me across the 
face...hard. The blow hit my left ear 
and sent three earrings flying. Knees 
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buckling, I dropped to the floor. I 
grimacedin pain; uncontrollable sobs 
poured out of my mouth. 

What's happening! 
shit, my life is over! 

Istood up and attempted to put 
my clothes back on, fighting my shaky 
hands. Damn overalls! Stupid, ma- 
cho fuckhead! 

Isat on the cold linoleum floor, 
my mouth gaping, caressing my throb- 
bing ear. Another border patrolman, 
much taller, leaner and cooler, en- 
tered the room. He walked past me, 
muttered a few words in Greek to his 
cohort, and sat at a desk. 

“Passport,” he said coolly. 

This isn’t really happening! This 
can’t happen! Not to me! 

I handed him my passport and 


Shit! Ob 


he began talking to lead-fist again. 


After a few minutes they stopped. 
The taller man turned to me. 

“You goto jail for seex months,” 
he said calmly. 

T started crying uncontrollably. 

“No!” I sobbed wildly. “I’m a 
college student. Please, I didn’t mean 
to. I won't ever do it again, please! 
Oh God no! No! Please, not me!” 

I didn’t know if my babbling 
made sense. My head clouded and 
the scene blurred. It was like a dream, 
a horrible, nightmarish dream. My 
life literally flashed before my eyes. 
What about school, my parents? My 
trip’s over. Oh god how could I be so 
stupid!? What's going to happen to 
me? What are Pat and Eric going to 
tell my parents? I’m going to rot in a 
filthy Greek prison, in a dirt-floor cell 
with a hole in the ground as @ toilet 
and 15 hardened criminals eager to 
knife me or worse! What if I’m the 
prettiest boy in the cell, apretty, white 
American boy. WillI live? Oh shit no! 

While I suffered, my pitiful self 
sprawled across the chair, the tall one 
wrote down my passport number on 
a small scrap of paper. He rambled 
on for a few minutes, then looked at 
me and handed over my passport. 

“You!” he yelled. “Go! Come 
back and tell where you camp. Go, 
go,” he said more mildly, making a 
sweeping motion with his hand. 

I grabbed my pack and hurried 


to the waiting room where Pat and 
Eric waited anxiously. My face pasty 
white, I dared not look back. 

“Aaron!” Eric yelled. “What 
happened? We started walking away 
from where they searched us and you 
weren't there. Shit man, we thought 
you were busted.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” I mut- 
tered. I could barely speak. 

We embraced; a sigh of relief 
swept through us. At that moment I 
was more grateful to see my friends 
than ever before. 

When we walked outside into 
the baking hot Corfu sun, the scene 
looked surreal. Locals hustled to and 
fro, going about their business. Pat 
suggested some coffee and breakfast 
tocalm me. I still could barely speak. 

Our trio slipped into the nearest 
cafe for breakfast, thankful we were 
once again together. Still trembling, I 
could not stomach the overcooked 
omelette or instant coffee. 

“What’s going to happen when 
I have to come back and face those 
stupid bastards?” lasked my buddies. 

Patrick assured me that I was 
off the hook. Eric said that since they 
returned my passport, how could they 
bust me? It made sense. What can 
happen? I’m only on a small, Greek 
island with no possible way of leav- 
ing. What ifthe tall, mustached dude 
has police waiting for me atthe damn 
border station when I come back? 
They still have the evidence! I could 
lie! That's tt! Yeah, like they're gonna 
fucking believe some goofy, young 
American tourist! 

After paying the bill, we walked 
a couple of blocks to catch a bus. The 
mighty machine roared off with us 
still finding our seats. Cypress trees 
zoomed by. The scenery was lush 
and green and somehow archaic. All 
I could think about was the border 
scene. It played over and over in my 
mind, like an endless videotape. Ev- 
ery time I got to the part where I was 
smacked, a cold chill raced through 
my body. 

The bus dropped us off a half 
mile from our campground. We 
walked tothe front entrance, checked 
in and climbed a small hill into the 
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Hell is truth seen too late. --Anonymous 


open woods to camp for the night. 

I drowned my sorrows ina bottle 
of ouzo. I found myself repeating the 
story to everyone I met. It was like 
self-inflicted torture; I couldn’t stop. 

Early the next morning we 
caught a bus back to the port. I was 
nervous as hell. Was the borderman 


caught in Turkey with a bundle of 
hash—they received the death pen- 
alty. There was nothing they could do; 
drug smuggling, as it’s officially called, 
cannot be touched by embassies. I got 
high twice that month, once with a 
dreadlocked Greek gypsy. He told me 
I was lucky; possession in Greece usu- 
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ally resulted in a year in prison. 
At the time I thought the border 


going to arrest me? 
The bus pulled in across from 


the docks. I rushed to find the tall patrolmen’s search and slap session 


border guy. Oh man this could be the 
end! Bye vacation, bye life! |spotted 
him and approached, ever so cau- 
tiously. OK Aaron, you can do this. 
Shit! No you can’t! Aabhh! 

Ever so politely, Itold him where 
we'd camped. He barely acknowl- 
edged me, shooing me off. I felt re- 
lieved, but the weight was still on my 
shoulders. What the hellkind ofnerve 


wasa game. When I learned the outra- 
geous price of hash in Greece, I real- 
ized the truth—those suckers sold my 
stash! That’s why they let me go with 
no strings. AndI thought they showed 
me mercy! Yeah right! 

Reminiscing two years later, a 
melancholy mood overtakes me. Inow 
realize if an honest cop had caught 
me, I probably would not be here or 
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Beach, continued from pg 25 
ther cheap nor easy. 


For aesthetic reasons, contrac- 
tors try to hide sewer pipes and run- 
off drains from the public eye, but they 
are not always successful. Los Alamitos 
Bay, a popular place for water sports 
in Long Beach, harbors a flowing storm 
drain the Health Department labels a 
“major pump-out station.” Contents of 
the drain empty where the lifeguard 
tower shades the snack bar. 

Through the twisting canals of 
nearby Naples, kayaks, boats and gon- 
dolas maneuver around dripping storm 
drains, warning of “Intermittent Pipe 
Discharge.” The pipes feed polluted 
water straight into the canals. 

Ona largerscale, mountain run- 
off also contributes to the problem. 
The San Gabriel River carries melted 
snow through 200 miles of concrete 
half-pipe on its journey to the ocean. 
The river picks up used and unwanted 
water from inland cities including 
Bakersfield, San Bernardino and Riv- 
erside. Carrying storm, sewer and re- 
claimed waste water, the San Gabriel 
River empties 120 million gallons of 
treated sewage into Long Beach and 
Seal Beach ocean waters every day. 

Along the route, it detours 
through the steam-run machinery of 
the Southern California Edison Power 
Plant in Seal Beach, cooling the equip- 
ment. The Edison plant sucks water 
from the Cerritos creek, circulates it 
around the plant, then spits it into the 
river. “The plant raises the tempera- 
ture of the water, causing organisms to 
grow,” said Steve Lecheminte, health 
specialist for the Long Beach Health 
Department. 

According to an Edison repre- 
sentative, the power plant leaves no 
harmful pollutants in the ocean. He 
said they use softening agents during 
the process, but the water is returned 
to its original state upon leaving the 
plant. The plant adds acids and caus- 
tics to the water, but not any more than 
the water would normally contain. 

Surfer Kevin Berry worries about 
getting sick from Seal Beach’s waters. 
“There’s all kinds of crap in the ocean,” 
he said. “I’m worried the most about 
the stuff you can’t see. That’s why I 
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don’t surf Seal Beach anymore.” 

Other rivers feed into Long 
Beach as well. The Los Angeles River 
travels through downtown Los An- 
geles and the San Fernando Valley, 
emptying directly into Long Beach 
waters. According to Lecheminte this 
river causes heavy pollution. “The 
Los Angeles river flows past the 
Queen Mary and empties out near 
the oil islands, adding a lot of extra 
debris in Long Beach,” he said. 

Chemical spills originating in 
the inland cities also end up in the 
Los Angeles River. “In the past, toxic 
substances leaking from trucks that 
turned over on Long Beach freeways 
would collect in...storm runoff 
drains,” Lecheminte said. “They 
would be deposited into a catch ba- 
sin and then go into the L.A. River.” 

A tanker truck explosion in Los 
Angeles sentapproximately 7500 gal- 
lons of burning gasoline and diesel 
fuel into a nearby storm drain. Haz- 
ardous material workers used absor- 
bent “booms” trying to catch the fuel 
before it reached the river. The 
booms caught most of the fuel, but 
authorities do not know how much 
escaped and estimated the clean-up 
cost at $219 million. 

Tests conducted in the storm 
drain systems of Southern California 
found paint, motor oil, antifreeze 
and Ecoli, the bacteria found in hu- 
man excrement. 

During the summer, bacteria 
increases. “Sometimes the contami- 
nants come from offshore,” said Steve 
Nakauchi, environmental health spe- 
cialist for the Long Beach Water De- 
partment. “Boats dump garbage and 
sewage into the water. Swimmers 
and surfers also contribute to the 
amount of bacteria,” he said. 

According to the Long Beach 
Health Department, local waters 
carry bacteria that may cause dysen- 
tery, hepatitis, cholera and intestinal 
maladies. The Surfrider Foundation 
reported last year that more than 
2000 U.S. beaches closed when raw 
sewage and pollution threatened 
human health. Inless than two years, 
beach attendance dropped from 60 
million to 45 million. 


Visitors to Southern California 
beaches worry the waters may soon 
become unswimmable. Swimmers re- 
ceive warnings about polluted water 
only during extreme conditions like a 
known sewage spill. Routine envi- 
ronmental violations or small in- 
creases in bacteria usually go unno- 
ticed by the general public. 

Many infected beachgoers show 
symptoms after leaving the water. 
“We had a lot of problems with open 
sores this year,” said Huntington 
Beach lifeguard Jim Baylock. “A lot of 
the kids’ faces would not heal from a 
combination ofsunexposure and high 
bacteria water.” 

According to Heal the Bay re- 
search scientist Roger Gorkey, most 
bacteria cannot be detected just by 
looking at or smelling the water. “The 
only way to find outis to doa bacteria 
test,” Gorkey said. 

The Health Department closes 
beaches whenever water fails the 
Coliform Test, which searches forboth 
animal and human intestinal bacte- 
ria. “The one we zero in on is the 
Ecolibacteria,” Nakauchi said. “Swim- 
mers and surfers catch infections, 
rashes and intestinal tract diseases 
from Ecoli-infected waters.” Still wa- 
ters usually found in harbors or inlets 
breed bacteria faster because of poor 
flushing tidal action. 

The Health Department tests 
beaches once a month. If the levels of 
bacteria are higher than normal they 
must test a second time. If the second 
testalso comes out positive, the beach 
will be closed. 

The bacteria count is usually 
100. But more than 2400 is consid- 
ered dangerous by the Health De- 
partment. To get the most accurate 
readings the water must be tested in 
succession every 24, 48 and 72 hours. 

John Bennett, recent California 
State University, Long Beach gradu- 
ate, felt the negative effects of high 
bacteria while surfing Huntington 
Beach. He contracted “swimmer’s ear” 
and gastroenteritis. 

The uncomfortable and some- 
times painful reaction caused by wa- 
ter born bacteria inflames and nar- 
rows ear canals. Weak snail shells, 


An age builds up cities: an hour destroys them. --Seneca 


bacteria-infested fish and dead seals 
indicate the problem’s severity. 
Chemicals dangerous to marine life 
include mercury, DDT and _ trace 
metals concentrated in large amounts 
in the harbor areas. The Department 
of Fish and Game warns against eat- 
ing fish such as white croaker, dover 
sole and hornyhead turbot because 
of high concentrations of DDT. They 
also advise against eating bottom- 
dwelling fish, which are exposed to 
toxins in the polluted sediment. Fish 
raised in commercial farms like trout, 
salmon and some shrimp are usually 
free of contamination. 

Chemicals are absorbed first by 
single-celled phytoplankton and build 
up through the food chain. “Each 
time the bacteria becomes more and 
more concentrated into the tissue and 
fat,” said John Grant, marine biologist 
forthe Department of Fish and Game. 

The future of Southern Califor- 
nia waters is important to environ- 
mental companies like Surfrider, Heal 
the Bay and the Southern California 
Coastal Water Research Project who 
try to establish community aware- 
ness about the pollution problem. 

Swimmers, surfers and others 
can test beach waters on their own 
with Surfrider’s new water testing kit. 
The process consists of filling a small 
tube with seawater, then incubating it 
in a shoebox with light. Blue dots in 
the finished product represent bac- 
teria counts. The more blue dots, the 
more bacteria present. 

“It’s so simple to do,” said 
Surfrider researcher Ed Massaden. 
“We are trying to initiate local clean 
water reports along with the surf re- 
ports.” 

Ignoring warnings by _life- 
guards and environmentalists, 
beachgoers still deface the beach by 
carelessly tossing their trash to the 
sand. Awareness is the first step in 
cleaning the ocean of its unwanted 
poisons and cooperation is required 
to stop the deterioration of ourlargest 
natural resource. 

The ocean has amazing restor- 
ative powers, but with the current 
rate of pollution, it just may take a 
miracle to clean our waters. & 
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A Tern for 
the Better 


Meet Dr. Patricia Baird, biol- 
ogy professor at California State Uni- 
versity, Long Beach. Worried about 
the future of the endangered Califor- 
nia least tern, Baird established a 
three acre nesting ground at 
Dockweiler Beach by Los Angeles 
International Airport. From April to 
August of this year, she spent long 
hours waiting for the birds to nest. 

Cooperation makes this project 
special. “It’s the state, federal and 
local governments working together 
with non-profit organizations, as well 
as with the private sector and the 
university,” Baird said. “It’s kind of 
like a marriage. Exciting, diverse 
people all in one project.” 

Involvement with sea birds 
brought her attention to the Califor- 
nia least tern. Since the three acres of 
beach are basically left untouched by 
human hands, native plants and wild- 
life, which were once depleted, 
sprouted again. “It’s a mini ecosys- 
tem,” she said. 

Baird has spent more than six 
years working with the least tern, a 


by Lisa Shimohara 


seabird added to the endangered spe- 
cies list in 1972. With its black and 
olive head and gray and white wings, 
this delicate “sea swallow” is easily 
recognized by its graceful, yet swift 
movements. 

Everyday, project volunteers 
placed hand-made wooden decoys 
in the sand, hoping to attract the pass- 
ing birds. A recording of tern nesting 
calls was played continuously from 
sunrise to sunset. “Venice Beach is 
the nearest colony and filled with 
over 200 nests,” Bairdsaid. “We chose 
Dockweiler hoping that the Venice 
terns would overflow to this colony.” 

Baird teaches general ecology 
at CSULB and works with several en- 
vironmental consulting firms, giving 
advice on marine ecosystems. Out- 
side of her scientific work, Baird also 
enjoys creative writing and adven- 
ture. She recently wrote a book re- 
calling her experiences while hitch- 
hiking through South America, and 
has published articles in peer-evalu- 
ated scientific journals. 

Interested in science since col- 


lege, she began studying astronomy, 
but received her bachelor’s degree in 
biology. She also holds a master’s in 
zoology and a Ph.D in ecology. 

Shelves filled with books on 
ecology, birds and nature line Baird’s 
office and scenic wildlife posters cover 
the walls. During the day, she works 
on projects, helps students and an- 
swers phone calls, many asking for 
advice on the ecosystem. Besides her 
career work, she relaxes with her 
husband and seven pets. 

Concerned for the general 
public’s ignorance on ecology, Baird 
feels the more people learn about the 
environment, the better. “Ecology 
needs to be implemented in elemen- 
tary school during the first through 
sixth grades,” she said. “Ecology en- 
compasses all other liberal arts sub- 
jects, but is never taught.” 

Whether teaching college 
courses, or saving seabirds, Baird is 
dedicated to her work. So, next time 
you fly out of LAX, look down on the 
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shoreline, and you might see Baird 
watching her colony with great pa- 
tience and admiration. What she has 
created just may save the endangered 


California least tern. Sf 


Above —Baird poses with life-size 

tern decoys. Left—Baird explains 
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[YW From Plasma, Miles Inc. produces the only 
treatment for emphysema caused by a genetic 
deficiency. 


: Pa 20,000 hemophiliacs in the United States rely 
l on Plasma produced Antihemophilic Factor P / dA Ss in GO) y 


concentrate. 


O U PI Thousands of infant deaths have been f h e U 1 d 
y prevented by using Rh, (D) Immune Globulin 
prepared from Plasma. 


ae kno W. ee i rf 120,000 burn victims, 200,000 heart surgery of / if e ees 


patients and shock victims annually rely on 
the use of Plasma-produced Albumin for fluid 
and protein replacement. 


See 


Plasma, necessary for the treatment of many serious or life threatening 
medical disorders, is quickly and easily separated from whole blood by a 
sterile automated collection system while the donor reclines comfortably. 
The process is safe, virtually painless and takes only a little longer than a 
donation of whole blood. Miles Inc., a national leader in pharmaceutical and 
medicine development, is introducing the Community Club Incentive 
Program (CCIP) which is a unique and effective way for you and others to 
raise significant funds for your club, organization, or non-profit interest. 
This makes it possible for your club or organization to benefit financially, 
while you and others lend a hand to save lives. 


Your Plasma Donations Make The Difference. 
For More Information On How You Can Help, 
Call Today. 
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A Few Sensitive Questions lo Ask 
Before Your Next Mammogram. 
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As an educated woman, 
you probably know the importance of 
following the recommended guidelines 
for good breast health. Beginning at 
age 20, you should perform monthly 
breast selfexams and receive annual 
clinical breast exams by a health 
care professional. Once you reach 
35, regularly scheduled mammo- 
grams become important. 

You probably know, also, 
that early detection of breast 
cancer through mammogra- 
phy provides an excellent 
outlook for recovery. 

At Memorial Breast Center, we 
perform more than 16,000 mammograms 
per year. Our staff includes a full-time 
radiologist, nurses, counselors and 
oncologists, all specializing in breast 
cancer. And our specially trained mam- 
mography technologists teach others 
from across the country. 
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Whether for yourself or for someone 
you love, you may wish to consider 
Memorial Breast Center for the best 
in breast care. To schedule a 
mammogram, call (310) 933- 
~ 7880. For a physician referral, 
~ call (810) 424-0880. 
Memorial Breast Center can 
provide a mammogram and con- 
- sultation you can have confidence 
in. And that’s an answer to the 
~ most sensitive question of all. 
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